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New Colors of Distinction 
for Plumbing Fixtures 


Have you imagined a bathroom with colored 
plumbing fixtures ina harmonious setting you 
yourself originated ? 

Then you will rejoice in the new colors 
created for “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures. They 
remove the last restriction from the exer~ 
cise of your talent in bathroom furnishing 
and decoration. 

The salient characteristic of “Standard” col- 
ors is purity. This is as true of the delicate 
hues as of the deeper shades. There is an absence of 
grayness—that common denominator which reduces all 
colors to negative value. “Standard” chemists have trans- 
lated into reality an artist’s conception of pure, beautiful 
colors in plumbing fixtures. The variety, as well as the 
purity, of “Standard” colors opens the way to a more inti- 


mate expression of individuality in bathroom decoration. 





You may vision a bathroom with fixtures in 
Ming Green, Claire de Lune Blue, du Barry 
Rose,or,as pictured here,in the loveliestshade 
of Vincennes Orchid. But your selection is 
not limited to delicate tones. Should your 
inspiration require a blue with the depth of 
ultra-marine ora red with the rich warmth 


in 





of burgundy, these colors are available 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures. 

You will not experience the charm of these 
new colors until you have seen them at a “Standard” 
Showroom. Very likely your visit will reveal a dis- 
tinction in plumbing fixtures unknown to you before 
—a distinction both of color and design. Your request 
for a copy of the interesting book “Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Home, and a guide to the new 


“Standard” colors, will be honored immediately. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. PITTSBURGH 


Newark Showroom: 
§28-534 Ferry Street 


Long Island City 
Showroom: ~ 

32-04 Northern 
Boulevard 


tandard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


New York Showroom: 
18 East 45th Street 


Brooklyn Showroom: 
ParamountTheaterBldg. 
375-379 Flatbush Ave. 
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“Rink 


‘looth Brus % 





LITTLE tinge of “pink” upon a 

tooth brush may be a trivial and 
unimportant thing. But more likely it 
is a pretty broad hint that somewhere 
in your gum wall is a tender, spongy 
spot . . . one which you can quickly 
restore to normal with Ipana and mas- 
sage . . . of one which, if neglected, 
could easily result in more serious and 


more stubborn troubles. 
* * * 


One great element present in the lives 
of all of us is having a bad effect upon 
our gums. It is this soft modern food 
we eat, fibreless, robbed of roughage, 
creamy, and all too easy to eat. 
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It does not give to the gums the 
stimulation they need to remain in 
health. It causes them to grow flabby 
and soft .. . to bleed easily. 


How Ipana and Massage 
restore the gums to health 
In half a minute, every ime you brush 
your teeth, you can remedy the damage 
that your all too soft diet is doing to 
your gums. 

For a light massage with the finger or 
the brush will restore to your gums the 
stimulation which they need so much. 
Thousands of dentists recommend it, 
for they know the good it does. 

Thousands of them, too, recommend 
that the massage be effected with Ipana 
Tooth Paste. For Ipana, because of its 
content of ziratol (a recognized anti- 
septic and hemostatic) has a salutary and 
stimulating effect upon the gums fully 


Never neglect if 
Start with \pana 


today! 


as important as the massage. It will 
make your gums sturdier, stronger, more 
resistant to disease. 


Make a month’s trial of Ipana 


The coupon offers a 10-day sample, 
gladly sent. But the better way isto get a 
full-size tube of Ipana at the drug store 
today. Start to use it tonight. Brush 
your teeth and gums with it, faithfully, 
twice a day, for one month. 

You will find it far more than a 
pleasant dentifrice — more than a good 
cleaning agent. With its regular use 
will come a sense of oral cleanliness 
. and 


a firm and healthy gum structure that 


you have never before known. . 


will defy the ravages of gum diseases. 


BEASARAARRARS CARAS bs 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept..T-19 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me 2 t. "1 tuve of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is < ;wo-cent stamp to cover partly 


SLEAERAESS ASA, 


the cost of packing and mailing. 
Name 
OE PORT ERLE TERRY 2. Ce eS eee 
City State 

© 1925 
wns eS AOI PARADA 
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LETTERS 7 


Perky, Father & Son 
Sirs: 

The enclosed letter is written in the hope that 
you will publish it. Henry D. Perky was my 
father, and I have long resented the ill-considered 
way in which his good name has been used. . . . 

I was twelve when shredded wheat was born, 
and worked and played in father’s laboratory. 
I grew up under the influence of his enthusiasms, 
worked in every department of his factory, made 
some inventions of my own, and in 1920 invented ' 
Muffets. Now I am, myself, conservatively but i 
with great hopes, introducing what I consider 
the first new departure since my father’s in the 
line of popular “cereals.” 

Scott H. Perky 
President, Toasticks, Inc. 














Batavia, N. Y. 

The other letter of Son Perky follows: 

In your issue of Dec. 24 is a notice of the 
absorption of the Shredded Wheat Co. by the 
National Biscuit Co. which gives considerable 
space to the story of Henry D. Perky’s inven- 
tion of shredded wheat. From first to last this 
story shows almost no regard for the facts. Since 

















it is the story which has with small variations 
been used as advertising for many years, I want 
to suggest what poor copy these careless fabrica- 
tions make as compared with the true story. 
Henry D. Perky was not a “‘dyspeptic lawyer.” 
Th Wa J], Ik h J hb J, / His invention of shredded wheat occurred about 
L fifteen years after he left the practice of law. 
e a ops a to t e P um er—al ast; He did not “peddle his biscuits in baskets” 
(bumptious bunk!) either in Nebraska, which 
- a - he left about 1879, or in Denver, where, in 1893, 
“Well, Mr. Henderson,” said George Wallop, “we're going | he was, as always, dignified and rather magnif- 
; ld ? icent. If those who have been trying to make 
to replace our o rusty water pipes.” his story sell biscuits had first taken the obvious 
P y a Pp P step of looking up the history of this one of our 
« 4 4 ” most characteristically vital Americans, they 
And with brass pipes, added Clara Wallop. could have undoubtedly made valuable copy and ? 
ee , ’ . . sold more biscuits. 
That’s fine, Mr. Wallop. You're not making any mistake The circumstance which led to the invention 
—" . ° of shredded wheat was the burning of the Steel 
this time. And when you're through they'll be in to stay. No | Car Company’s shops in St. Joseph, Mo. By 
é building steel passenger and freight cars away 
more rust and lots of water at good pressure. What kind of | back in the ‘eighties, Henry D. Perky felt that 
he was doing a great public service; just as 
brass pipe would you like ‘da years afterwards he believed in his biscuits as a 
religion and, in Conquistador spirit, persuaded 
et 4 , the people of New England to eat them, as it 
Oh, I Suppose all brass pipes are good, but you ve were at the sword’s point, sharpened by a scorn 
: . that startled these good people into sub- 
probably used different kinds and compared them, so you | inission. . . sila oo; 
° ms When the fire swept the Steel Car plant, 
ought to know better than I do. What kind do you say ? twisting the rails of its three parallel tracks, 
= m " gutting the beautiful “City of St. Joseph,’’ melt- 
Well, for myself, there s one Id rather use than any ing its window panes to puddles but leaving its 
other. The brass cuts and threads better so it’s easier for my 
men to make good leak-proof joints. And furthermore the | M : 
‘ . a F - The Weekly Newsmagazine i 
company that makes it guarantees it to Zive satisfaction. : Published weekly by Time, Inc., at 2500 
ee . ae . r baie : a *rairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second- 
I know which it is,” cried Lily. “It’s Alpha Brass Pipe! class matter Jan, 21, 1928, at the postofiice at 
“*Alpha’ is really the pipe I’d rather use, too”—said "Eaten: tenant ee one .t. 
P y Pp ? es = -— 7 S. eg John S. 
. ° Martin, yron eiss. eekly Contributors: 
George Wallop. “I like the fact that it’s guaranteed, And I'd | Flizabeth Armstrong, Niven Busch Jr., Noel F. 
Busch, Wilder Hobson, Newton porrey: An 
2 i : : : Jackson, E. D. Kennedy, Parker Lloyd-Smith, 
rather use a pipe you ve used before and like to work with. Peter Mathews, Elizabeth Moore, John O'Hara, 
S. J. Woolf. Correspondence pertaining to edi- 
How soon can you start?” | torial content should be sent to 205 East 42d 
Street, New York City. 
Advertising rates: For advertising rates and 
| re address —— L. Johnson, Ad “7 
| tising Manager, 205 East 42d Street, New Yor 
Alpha Brass Pipe is different from ordinary brass pipe be- | ee ee sine tins wee tates OU. % 
cause it contains more copper and lead. Plumbers prefer | and possessions, Cuba. Mexico and South Amer 
pe = * ica, po; anada, $09.9U; elsewhere, 0, A i 
it because it cuts cleaner and sharper threads, making | Inder: Time is indexed twice yearly. Copies 
leak-proof joints. Its use means the end of thick, red at gaa oes warheads eigen 
CHASE water, low pressure, leaks. The word “Alpha” and the dis- | BE pe pep eg Bere 
The Mark that Identifies Good tinctive Chase-mark are stamped on every twelve inches “3 ae ee, See eee is sent regularly 
Brass and Copper Products. of its length to guarantee satisfaction. Why not use Alpha / Bound volumes: A limited number of copies 
of each volume with index are bound and are 
available to subscribers at $5 each, A few bound 
copies of Volumes VIII, IX, X and XI are now 
I 
| available. ’ — 
i. | Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- eer 


tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to Roy 


W A ‘i E R B U R Y “~ ‘ C oO N NE Cc T IcU T — a Manager, 2500 Prairie Avenue, — 
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Miss America VII equipped with Sr 
Anti-friction bearings, making the fastest 
time ever attained by any boat. Later she 
scored Gar Wood’s fourth consecutive te . a eno mn 
ictory in the Harmsworth Trophy races ; —_ 
at 92.8 statute miles per hour. 





A ROARING, HURTLING MASS OF WOOD AND 
METAL—THE FASTEST THING THAT EVER 


TRAVELED BY WATER— EQUIPPED 
WITH SKF BEARINGS 


Careening through space at bet- 
ter than 92 miles per hour— 
fairly spurning, with its hull, the 
water its racing propellers thrust 
astern, Miss America VII, new- 
est of Gar Wood’s achievements, 
roared her way to a new speed 
record on SiS Bearings. 

No ordinary bearings 
could have stood up under 
the tremendous surge of 





power from the two great Pack- 
ard engines. 

No ordinary bearings could 
have been depended upon to 
take the terrific and ever-varying 
loads...In Miss America on the 
water, as in the Graf Zeppelin 
and the Spirit of St. Louis in 
the air, the bearings were 
EXtSIP —“The highest priced 
bearing in the world.” 


KF 


SKE INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
40 East 34th Street, New York 





“THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD” 
a Re Rt by i ln ante te Tr dtl tino 
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Reading Comfort 





Complete Relaxation Without 
Eye-Strain-A New Delight 
for All Who Read—A Lifelong 
Investment in Cenvenience 


Ease and Relaxation 
Never Felt 
Before 


If you like to read, here is a 
convenience you have long been 
looking for. Now you can sit 
back in your favorite chair, ad- 
just the Mitchell Lap Table at 
precisely the proper angle and 
read in solid comfort! No eye- 
strain. No tedious holding of the 
book or magazine. Your body 
muscles are at rest; your en- 


ergies concentrated on the ee or gery 3 
message before you. One of “reaklast 4 fy 








Write or draw 
in your favorite 
easy chair. 





rm) ~ k ; 
life’s most pleasant recreations '" , 4 
is made even more pleasant! comjor. 


ably. 
Dozens of Uses 


The Mitchell Table enables you 
toread or breakfast comfortably 
in bed; to write, figure or draw 
inyour coziest chair. A blessing ~ 
toinvalids; an appreciated con- 
venience on vacation, in travel- 
ing and at outings; a distinctive An 
and useful gift. 7 
Are There Children in the 
Home? If so, insist that they use 
a Mitchell Table. Humping 
over books and studies often 
leads to serious disorders. The 
Mitchell Table encourages them 
to sit, read and breathe properly. 


Endorsed by 
Hundreds 


“] ve always wanted something 
of the kind but did not know it 
was on the market.”— Mrs. E. 
H, Blanchard, St. Louis. 
“Wonderful, well worth the 
money.” B. Kessler, Viveland, 
N. J. Appreciated by all who 
know the joy of reading and the 
value of conserving the eyes. 
Lasts a_ Lifetime. Special 
laminated wood. attractively 
finished in walnut or mahogany. 
‘othing to wear or get out of 


investment 
in health where 
there are chil- 
dren, 







Adjusted by two simple 

th nuts. Folds to 1% in. 
thic . The Mitchell Ms 

Pive Day Trial— Send No 





substantially 





Money. Try the Mitchell Table | jentifully ” fini 
for five days in your own home, Felt. hevtom preve merge | 
Enjoy the comfort of easy read- slipping and protects | 
ing in bed or your easy chair. : | 


furniture. Size of panel | 
the dozens of uses. See 


Ithful effect on children. 
If not delighted in five days, re- 
turn the table; otherwise send 
$6.50 and the table is yours 
for a lifetime of service! The 
coupon is for your convenience. 
Won't you senditin today? 





detachable metal sup- 





| 12x18 in. Price include 


ports for bed use. 


nw Meee See 
A got so pon ¥ 
\sgenet sr 
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ae oe Pay Only When 
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huge cylindrical body an eloquent testimonial to 
the man who first tried with all his might to 
realize the life-saving possibilities of steel cars, 
that man still fought on, though in failing 
health; but he had hardly given up the hope of 
rebuilding his plant before a little French doctor, 
who had attended his wife in New England, rec- 
ommended a diet of thoroughly cooked whole 
wheat. In: chewing, the bran of the wheat held 
together while the starch was squeezed out, and 
Mr. Perky argued that such an excellent food 
should be made more palatable. That reasoning 
was the direct cause of shredded wheat. 

In 1880 this so-called dyspeptic lawyer con- 
ceived and built the Denver Circle Railroad; in 
1882 he originated the Mining and Industrial 
Exposition, which “Jerry” Rusk came from 
Washington to see and to praise; in 1886 the 
Pacific & Great Eastern R. R., his trans- 
continental dream, stopped short in the Ozarks, 
and was called locally, ‘“Perky’s Great Expecta 
tions’; and in 1889 the New Era Exposition 
at St. Joseph, which added much to the prestige 
and the wealth of that city, was the result of 
his constructive ardor 

The true story of Henry D. Perky, which could 
fill a fascinating volume, has indeed great ad 
vertising value. 

Scott H. Perky 


& 





Caption 
Sirs: : . 
It is suggested that an accurately descriptive 
caption for your editorial pages would be A 
MULTILATERAL CLICKETY-CLACKING. 
Henry S. BARTHOLOMEW 
Lansing, Mich. 


Blessed 
Sirs: 

This merely to second the motion of Carrie 
W. Fisher, Punxsutawney, Pa., on page 2 of 
the current number of Time. I can not for the 
life of me see how Time could be improved. 

No matter how pressed for time I am, Time 
is always read. It always has the preference, 
the right-of-way on my reading table. 

Time reminds me of the Irishman, blessed 
with a large family of exceptionally fine boys 
and girls, who, when asked what he would take 
for one of them, replied: “I would not take 
$1,000,000, nor would I give 10 cents for an- 


other.” 
F. A. R. VAN METER 


Editor 





New Richmond News, 
New Richmond, Wi: 


—-—e 





Angelic Realism 
Sirs: 

I am in receipt of the Dec. 17 number of Time 
with its picture of the Christ of the Andes on 
the cover. : 

Time evidently reads the King James version 
of the Scriptures The people who erected this 
statue, benighted as it may seem, have never 
heard of the King James Authorized version of 
the Bible. 

According to the Catholic version of the 
Gospel, the angels when they delivered their 
message to the Shepherds, did not indulge in 
meaningless sentimentality. One would cer- 
tainly expect realism from an angel. The mes- 
sage was not “Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
as so many honest Anglo-Saxons muddle-headedly 
imagine, but “Peace on earth to men of good 


will,” which is excellent common sense 

Let me refer you to the Douai translation of 
the Bible, or, if you prefer, the Revised Prot- 
estant version 

I am sorry to knock the point from your 
pleasant little phrase about continents. 

Believing Time to be edited by “‘men of good 
will,’ I am sure this word of comment will be 


well taken. 
ANNA DILL GAMBLE 
York, Pa. 


Byrd Praised 
Sirs: 

E. G. Moore’s Byrd-Flayed letter hurts. Chief- 
ly because it is written on misinformation and 
misconception. 

Also because blame for Byrd’s ballyhoo is less 
Byrd’s than, for instance, mine who helped sell 
his writings. 

Horn-tooters, pan-beaters could no more be 





restrained by Byrd than ticker-tape throwers by 
Lindbergh. Byrd ignored invitations to much 
bigger and better ballyhoos. 

Byrd is modest, Byrd is an officer, a gentleman, 
a sportsman in the best American sense. Byrd is 
not a personal friend of mine but I know the 
intimate, unwritten record of his two great 
flights. I know what messmates, shipmates, sky- 
mates think of Byrd. I have read the citations 
for his score of medals awarded for personal 
bravery. 

E. G. Moore doesn’t know. If he did he 
wouldn’t flay. 

As to writings of hardships and buying of 
phonographs, it takes money to organize scien- 
tifically an expedition. oe 

If Byrd doesn’t come back broke I'll eat my 
hat and if his doesn’t still fit him I'll eat it, 

CURRENT NEWS FEATURES, Inc. 
H. R. BAUKHAGE 
Washington, D. C. 


a 
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Alfalfa Dust 
Sirs: 

In reference to the controversy over Governor 
Hunt of Arizona going on in Time, I want to 
say that Hunt is all right and your correspondent, 
Harry L. Davisson of Berkeley, Calif., is all 
“wet.” He writes like he has a grouch against 
Arizona’s Grand Old Man. Davisson is 
picayunish when he picks on the good governor 
complaining that Hunt picked his nose once. . 
Goy. Hunt is troubled with a slight nasal catarrh 
and it causes a tickling in his nasal passages. 
He has the habit of rubbing his nose once in a 
while slightly with his hand or grasping it be 
tween his thumb and forefinger and this action 
could easily be mistaken for picking by a care 
less observer. But even at that every great man 
has personal idiosyncracies. vas 

Ask the Arizona State Federation of Labor 
where Gov. Hunt stands in his dealings with 
Labor. Can Davisson state ONE instance of 
proved misuse of funds or dishonesty on the 
part of Hunt? It is true a number of the “rat” 
papers of the State owned by the big mining 
trusts tried to hamstring the governor because he 
made them obey the mining laws protecting the 
safety of the miners. 

The trouble with Davisson is that his brain is 


full of alfalfa dust. 
Matcotm M. Younc 


P.S. I was not on Hunt’s election committee 
and I never asked the governor for a job. Did 
Davisson? 

Washington, D. C. 


Sugarloaf, Hunchback 
Sirs: 

I didn’t think that Time ever took anything 
for granted but how else to explain the statement 
in your account (Dec. 31) of Hoover's recent 
visit to Rio that “Motors carried the visitors up 
to Hunchback and Sugarloaf Mountains.” 

As you will see from the enclosed picture of 
Sugarloaf, none but a human fly could reach the 
top of that granite mass except he journey in 
the little cage-like box, also shown, which jerkily 
swings and sways across the chasm on steel 
cables—and the more I think of the risk in- 
volved, the more I am inclined to doubt that 
Hoover (superman though he be) went up Sugar- 
loaf at all, in any fashion. 

As for the trip to Hunchback Mountain, that 
is equally impossible of accomplishment in a 
motor car, though it may have been made on 
the little cog-wheel road which winds its tor- 
tuous way to the top. ; 
James L. TAyLor 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Winnetka’s Dawes 


Sirs: 
As one who is proud to subscribe himself as 
A Constant Reader” of Time I have noted that 
in your issue of Dec. 17 in the article regarding 


the new issue of stock of the Jenkins Television 
Corporation you list as one of the directors of 
this corporation the Vice President, Charles G. 
Dawes. 


This is an error as the Vice President has no 
financial interest whatever in this corporation. 
E. Ross BARTLEY 
Secretary to the Vice President 
The Vice President’s Chamber, 
Washington, D. C. 


The televisionary Dawes is not Charles 
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OUT OF THE STOCK MARKET 


ORE and more people are turning to the Stock Market in an endeavor to increase their 
regular incomes. 


) 

HOW TO GET THE MOST 
| 

| 


Yet only a meager proportion of these investors and speculators make consistent profits because 


they are not fully and consistently conversant with all the mz any factors that govern the course 
of security prices. 
| Yet the vast majority of Investment Research Bureau clients /ave been consistently successful in 
their Stock Market operations—many of them beyond their most-enthusiastic hopes. They have 
been successful because they have purch: ased undervalued securities at the proper time —because 
they have been advised and guided by financial experts whose sole work is the study of invest- 
ments. 
As proof of how our clients prosper beyond the ordinary, we cite the record of all our recom- 
mendations made throughout 1 1928. Our compilation made as of January 2, 1929 shows that 
almost exactly 90% of our recommendations already have turned out successfully. 
And, assuming that all stocks were purchased on a 50%, marginal basis, the net return would 
amount to 42.16% 
Many of our subscribers, of course, who bought on our recommendations issued earlier last year, 
have made much larger percentages. One writes: 


““T am pleased to inform you that your service has been a source of 
profit to me. When I review my operations on reccinmendations mi. eis 
by you, the results are indeed satisfactory. Over a — of 

months my capital has Shown 100% increase. I need not say more. 


Keep up the good work.’ 


If you have not yet investigated the financial service offered by Investment Research Bureau, it 
will repay you to send now for a free copy of our book, ‘‘MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.’ 
In addition, we shall be glad to send you specimen copies of our Current Bulletins which attempt 
to answer the following questions: 









1: Is the present credit stringency an extremely dangerous fac- 
tor marketwise? 


2: Are we clearly faced with a reaction of major proportions? 


3: Which stocks should now be sold and which bought? 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 







INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 661, AUBURN, N. Y. 





Kindly send me specimen copies on 
of your current Stock Market 
Bulletins. Also a copy of 





“MAKING MONEY IN hiss i trae ORE Sick bane crate ios «, «rn k ceeded é cuales 
STOCKS."” This does not obligate 
me in any way. 60.6660 6466 0006000000666 0060646 State DEBRA AOnhO dence aise éabeseaeen 
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Hor SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK 


Arkansas 








Yow ll Enjoy the Rest, 
| the Golf, the Baths, 
_ and Sunshine at The 


ARLINGTON | 
HOTEL 


Down in this pine-clad vacation 
wonderland of healing waters, rest- 
ful climate, social calendar and 
wholesome outdoor fun. 

And, you'll like THE ARLINGTON. 
There’s a charm in its friendly 
spirit—contentment and relaxation 
within its hospitable walls. Indeed, | 
mere registry is like a guest card 
at a good club—a passport to §— | 
delicious food, well being and =| | 
interesting contacts. 


Frejuvenate 


Sofa erage 





SOS RTE: 


eggs 








Realize the untold benefitsofthese | 
wonderful baths. Admittedly su- | 
preme of all natural curatives, Hot | 
Springs’ famous waters ti 
effect marked relief : 
from rheumatic, nerv- | 
ousand circulatory dis- a 
i orders. Widely popular 
too, for reconditioning i 
run down systems. Hot Springs’ | 
Waters conveniently oe are e | 
wned and 2 | 


availabletoourguests controlled 

in The Arlington Baths by the U. S. 
within the hotel, oper- Government 
ated under the supervision of the 
U.S. Govt. which owns the hot springs. 


Golf at Its Best 


Golf on two splendid courses — bridle paths for 
a canter —tennis —motoring, and hunting com- 
prise the call of the Open, amid balmy air and 
scenic beauty. Answer the lure of this restful spot 
by writing for our attractive booklet and rates. 


W. E. CHESTER, President & Gen’l Mgr. 


THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL 


Hiot Springs National Park 
Arkansas 
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Through Sleepers via Missouri Pacificand Rock 
Island Railroads — Airways Landing Field 


Ma LOT TY 





TIME 


G. of Evanston, IIl., but Charles C. of | 


Winnetka, III. 
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Illegitimate Questions 
Republique Francaise 
Ministere 
Des Travaux Publics 
Office Francais 
Du 
Tourisme 
New York 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 12, page 18, in the 
last two paragraphs of “Palm to Palm,” under 
“France,” you administer a gentle rebuke to 
this office for the wording of its announcement 
that “Any /egitimate question . .. sent... in 
good faith . . . will receive . . . reply.” 

While it was not worded as well as it might 
have been, that announcement meant just 
that ... Certain questions might be asked 
which would not be legitimate. For instance, 
“Where is this or that bordello located? Where 
can absinthe be obtained? How can I get some 
of those photographs I’ve heard so much about?” 
These would all be illegitimate questions, al- 
though possibly asked in good faith. 

Even so maybe such questions should be 
replied to. Let us tell your readers that “The 
French Government’s Office du Tourisme, at 4 
East 52nd Street, Manhattan, will answer any 
questions regarding travel in France.” Jllegit- 
imate questions, or legitimate questions asked 
in bad faith, will receive the sort of answers 
they deserve. 





CLAYLAND TILDEN MorGAN 
Director 


New York City 
Has Monkey, Never Fubbed 


Will you permit me to comment on an article 
in the Jan. 7 issue of Time under Medicine, 
namely: Monkey-&-Man Serum? 

Since the beginning of the world there have 
been men desirous of Fame;, men that have used 
human beings as well as helpless animals as 
stepping stones under the name of one thing 
or another and Harvard’s Aycock comes forth 
in his flare of would-be glory and “sticks mon- 
keys to save babies” and calls it Science. 

My father is a doctor and I have had some 
experience in hospital work; we have also had 
a very severe case of infantile paralysis in our 
family, which with correct treatment, the patient 
recovered and I may say not one animal was 
sacrificed in the recovery. 

Thousands of dollars are spent in this lab- 
oratory work, many animals have been tortured 
and I would like to know just what progress 
science has made where monkeys, guinea pigs, 
etc., have been sacrificed. 1 have had monkeys 
as pets, in fact, have one at the present time 
and may add never handled one with gloves or 
“fubbed” his face away 

Why publish Harvard’s Aycock picture? The 
monkeys should have had the valuable space— 
for it is they, after all, that are doing the suf- 
fering and giving their life—not Dr. Aycock. 

VivIAN HorNE 

Norristown, Pa. 





End of Jerry 
Sirs: 

ee It seems to me that Time, which 
delightfully exploits the curious, might have 
mentioned the death of Jerry, the Judas-like 
ram of the Chicago stockyards who led millions 
of sheep to death. 

O. K. Binyon 

Brookline, Mass. 

TIME regrets its disrespect to Jerry, 
whose passing was noted in the Boston 
Globe. Ten years ago Joe Horan, chief 
buyer of Armour & Co., saw and admired 
youthful Jerry, appointed him assistant 
executioner in the stockyards. During ten 
years Jerry led the macabre processions 
of sheep and lambs to the slaughter house. 
Seven million innocents followed him. 
None of them returned. All became lamb 
and mutton chops. Deceptive Jerry was 


pampered, lived in idle ease. He died of | 


old age after a succes d’estime.—Ep. 
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Ocean Fish 
lin your inland home 
E catch 40-Fathom Fish far out 
at sea from Boston. 


We remove the heads, tails, backbones, 
scales and all waste. 


We wrap the remaining white fish meat 
in parchment paper (see wrapper above) 
and express it in ice to your dealer. 


40-Fathom Fish is the cream of the 
|catch—the sweet white tenderloin of 
\the sea. Always fresh — never frozen 
nor preserved nor out of cold storage. 
Always smacking with the delectable 
savor of the sea. 


|Ask your butcher, grocer or fish dealer 
|for 40-Fathom Fish by name. Get it in 
| the above wrapper; for fish not in this 
wrapper is not 40-Fathom Fish! 
SEND COUPON BELOW! 
BAY STATE FISHING CO. 

30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me my free copy of your booklet 
entitled ‘Recipes for Cooking 40-Fathom Fish’’ 
| {| as they do at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in New 
| York, written by Theodore Szarvas, maitre 


d’ hotel, and Louis Diat, chef de cuisine, of that 
famous hotel. 


Name. ee 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT FIGHT BROUGHAM FOR FIVE 


RB" their new, trim, alert smartness, quite as pronouncedly as by their deeds and 

deportment, Studebaker’s great new sixes and eights look every inch the champions they 
are. The fleetness and stamina that enable Studebaker to hold every official stock car record 
for speed and endurance, have been splendidly interpreted in body designs of original 
beauty. Each line, each curve, each modish color scheme, bespeaks the surpassing performance 
typical of Studebaker-built motor cars. And fully as gratifying as their behaviour in town 


or on the open road, are the prices made possible by Studebaker’s One-Profit manufacture. 


STUDEBAKER 


Buil. der of Champions 
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An Act 


of the Sele& and Common Councils 


27 years ago 


that saved money for Philadelphia taxpayers in 1925 


A lesson in public economy Which will 


be of interest to property owners everywhere. 


In the year 1801 the City Fathers 
of Philadelphia passedanactauthoriz- 
ing experiments which would deter- 
mine the best possible pipe for the 
city’s new water system. Testing was 
continued for fifteen years. Cast Iron 
Pipe was then officially adopted as the 
longest-lived material possible to se- 


cure for water-main construction. 


A century passed. Tall buildings 
replaced colonial structures. Mud 
roads were covered with cobblestones; 
later, brick; then, asphalt and con- 
crete. T oday, beneath the roaring traf- 
fic of a. great city, Cast Iron Pipe laid 
more than 100 years ago is stz/lin ser- 
vice. The predictions of the forefathers 
have been fulfilled. No longer- 
wearing pipe has been discov- 
ered. Cast Iron Pipe has saved 
Philadelphia taxpayers mil- 
lions which would have been 
required had shorter-lived 
material been used. And Cast 
Iron Pipe has saved millions 
forthe taxpayers of othercities, 
large and small, throughout 


the country. 


We do not need to experi- 


ment with water mains today. 
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“In the opinion of fome gentlemen, iron has 
been thought to be the beft material for pipes; 
and in order to procure a fair experiment, the 
committee have obtained a few feet which are 
now at Centre fquare, end appear to be well-caft.” 
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Cast Iron Pipe is now the unques- 
tioned choice ‘of engineers whenever 
permanence is important. For Cast 
Iron Pipe’s full span of life has never 
been measured. Mains that have been 


in service for 250 years are still in use. 


Cast Iron Pipe made by the mem- 
bers of The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association is manufactured under 
laboratory control to the modern 
standards of the Association mem- 
bers. The Association offers to tax- 
payers, city officials and engineers, 
information on every subject pertain- 
ing to the use of pipe for water, gas, 
sewers,road culverts and for industrial 
needs. All information is supplied 
without cost or obligation. Address: 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engi- 
neer, 122So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association is 
a service organization of leading pipe found= 
ers, formed to promote the scientific improve. 
ment and proper use of Cast Iron Pipe. 
Inquiries may be addressed to American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Donaldson Iron Com= 
pany, Emaus, Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe 
Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg 
Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; United States Cast Iron Pipe O 
Fou ndry Company, Burling ton, N. J3 
Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 11 
Broadway, New York City. 


PIPE 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ Upon the President devolved, last week, 
perhaps the last world-great decision of his 
administration. He must choose two men 
of the U. S. to sit on the new Reparations 
Committee destined to revise the Dawes 
Plan (Time, Jan. 14). These men will not 
sit for the U. S. since officially the admin- 
istration is not concerned. Technically, 
the European Powers will revise the Dawes 
Plan of their own motion and volition. The 
two U.S. citizens will merely advise, and 
the U.S. public will merely buy some mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of reparations 
bonds, if they are issued. 

Therefore the President must choose 
two men so potent that their personal 
prestige alone will cause their opinions to 
prevail. Sources of the highest authenticity 
affirmed, last week, that Calvin Coolidge 
had chosen John Pierpont Morgan and 
Owen D. Young, after obtaining assurance 
of their co-operation 
@ In the wall of the north portico of the 
White House is a bell. On a recent after- 
noon, President Coolidge pressed this bell 
repeatedly, scampered quickly away. To 
e north portico rushed a detail of Secret 
Service men, to whom the bell’s ringing 
was a summons to come at once. From a 
distance, the President watched their con- 
fusion, heard them ask the Secret Service 
man on patrol duty why he had rung the 
bell, heard the patrolman’s denial of any 
bell-ringing. After the guards had dis- 
persed, the President stole back, again 
pressed the button, again trotted away, 
chuckled as the previous scene repeated 
itself. Pleased, the President several times 
repeated his little prank. Eventually the 
Secret Service detail discovered the source 
of the false alarms, put in another bell in a 
spot unknown to the President. When this 
story became public, persons who question 
the existence of a presidential sense of 
humor flouted its accuracy. Yet Richard 
Jervis, head of the Executive Secret Serv- 
ice detail, vouched solemnly for it. 

@ So much has President Coolidge en- 
joyed being Huntsman Coolidge that a 
hunting license has been taken out for him 
in Maryland. Licenses were secured also 
for Col. E. M. Starling, the President's 
Secret Service companion, and for Col 
Osman Latrobe, the President’s military 
aide. 

@ President Coolidge authorized Wash- 
ington Community Chest official to solicit 
contributions from Federal employes. 
Hitherto this privilege has been extended 
only to the Salvation Army and the Red 
Cross. ‘ 

@ President and Mrs. Coolidge were guests 
of honor at a cabinet dinner given by 
Attorney General and Mrs. Sargent. 
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SECRET SERVICE JERVIS 


He vouched for a Coolidge scamper. 


Among other guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Ford of Dearborn, Mich., and 
Frank W. Stearns, of Boston 

@ The President received Barron Collier, 
Manhattan advertising man, was told that 
a business survey of 3,500 U. S. com- 
munities pointed to a prosperous 1929. 

@ The President received President-Elect 
Herbert Hoover, welcomed him back from 
South America. What the President said, 
what the President-Elect said, was not 
made public. A later conference between 
outgoing and incoming Administrations 
was held behind closed doors from which 
only silence emanated. Correspondents 
maintained that President and President- 
Elect had decided that an extra congres- 
sional session would certainly be called 
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“At Home” 


@ The seat of the U. S. Government is 
the White House. The centre of interest 
of the U. S. Government was, last week. 
the Mayflower hotel. Here sat Herbert 
Hoover, President-Elect. Here came 
Representatives, Senators, well-wishers, 
job-hunters, advisers, correspondents, 
Cabinet members, in all some 200 callers. 
Twice Mr. Hoover went visiting, both 
calls being paid to President Coolidge. 
The rest of the time Mr. Hoover received. 
@ The outstanding Cabinet development 
of the week was that Mr. Hoover made 
no announcement o1 : ny Cabinet appoint- 
ment; that, among thousands of words, of 
guesses and forecasts there was no authori- 
tative statement. Predictions, however, 
verged on unanimity on two Cabinet mat- 
ters. In the first place Andrew Mellon 
was conceded probable re-appointment to 
the position of Treasury Secretary. A 
two-hour conference between Mr. Mellon 
and Mr. Hoover served as the basis for 
the story that the Treasury Secretary and 
the President-Elect had reached an “‘ac- 
cord.” In the second place Mr. Hoover 
had been widely credited with a desire to 
appoint Col. William J. Donovan, present 
\ssistant Attorney General, to the At- 
torney General’s Cabinet position. Mr 
Denovan is a Catholic, is also no ardent 
prohibitionist, consequently Klan and 
other anti-Catholic influences are against 
him as are also prohibitionists who are 
vitally interested in the supposition that 
Mr. Hoover may shift prohibition en- 
forcement from the Treasury Department 
to the Department of Justice. Thus, Mr. 
Donovan, desirable, is perhaps not avail- 
able. Other Cabinet appointments remain 
much in the “suggested for” condition 
q@ Though Mr. Hoover has repeatedly 
announced that he will not concern him- 
self with the legislation now before Con 
gress, it is not unlikely that the topic of 
an extra Congressional session was dis- 
cussed during his meetings with President 
Coolidge, with Senator Borah and with 
other Congressional leaders. At any rate 
it was after a conference with Mr. Hoover 
that Senator McNary of Oregon, Farm 
Relief leader, announced that he would 
not fight for consideration of a Farm Re- 
lief bill at the present short session. The 
much discussed extra session therefore, 
became virtually assured, will probably 
be called by Mr. Hoover shortly after his 
inauguration 

@ The President-Elect had planned to 
leave Washington last week, was com- 
pelled to prolong his stay indefinitely. His 
proposed Southern vacation will probably 
not include a trip to the West Indies, 
though a visit to Havana is still sched 
uled. Belle Isle, Fla., is the Hoover 
southern base during his Washington stay. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





THE CONGRESS 
House Week 


Work Done. The House of Represent- 
atives last week: 
@ Upheld the right of Representative 
James W. Beck, onetime (1921-25) U. S. 
Solicitor General, to his disputed seat from 
the first Pennsylvania district. Represent- 
ative Finis J. Garrett, of Tennessee, 
Democratic floor leader, had charged 
that Mr. Beck was not an inhabitant of 
Pennsylvania. The vote of 247 to 78, sus- 
taining Mr. Beck’s incumbency, included 
many Democratic Beck votes. 
@ Heard Mrs. Pearl Peden Oldfield, Dem- 
ocrat, of Arkansas, sworn in as successor 
to her husband (see Women). 
@ Passed the Fenn Reapportionment Bill 
(see below). 
@ Refused to investigate the Treasury 
Department’s methods of determining in- 
come tax refunds and credits. Representa- 
tive Garner, Democrat, of Texas, had last 
fortnight attacked Mr. Mellon, criticised 
tax refunds to large corporations. Passing 
the First Deficiency Bill, which included 
a $75,000,000 appropriation for tax re- 
funds, the House stood by Mr. Mellon, 
rebufied Mr. Garner. The vote was 168 
to 130. 


© 








“Stolen Seats” 


“Instead of setting an example in obedi- 
ence to the organic law of the land our 
Representatives in Congress have flaunted 
before the American people THE MOST 
GLARING EXAMPLE OF LAWLESS- 
NESS ANYWHERE TO BE FOUND 
UNDER THE FLAG... . 

“And the worst of it is that for this 
indefensible nullification of the Constitu- 
tion, Congress is without a semblance of 
legitimate excuse... . 

“In other words, a number of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress today are occupy- 
ing STOLEN SEATS. Their occupancy 
of seats to which they are no longer en- 
titled under the Constitution makes of 
the Lower House of Congress AN UT- 
TERLY UNCONSTITUTIONAL BODY. 


“The blame for this disgraceful pro- 
ceeding by which some 13,000,000 people 
in this country are today denied that fair 
and equitable representation in Congress 
for which the Constitution provides, rests 
squarely upon the shoulders of those sor- 
did politicians on both sides of the aisle 
of the House WHO HAVE HELD THEIR 
SEATS BY LYNCHING THE CONSTI- 
TUTION.... 

“Certainly the country is ashamed of 
the present Congress and its immediate 
predecessors whose members, by refusing 
the country a reapportionment, HAVE 
BROKEN THEIR CONGRESSIONAL 
OATHS AND SHIRKED THEIR CON- 
STITUTIONAL DUTY... .” 

Above are extracts from an editorial 
which appeared last week in Hearst news- 
papers. Hearst editors are more famed 
for capital letters than for judicial nicety, 
nevertheless their moral indignation in 
this case found reasonable support in the 
facts. For an entire decade (1920-30) the 
U. S. House of Representatives will not 


have been chosen according to the Consti- 
tution. 

However, last week the House passed 
the Fenn Bill which makes it reasonably 
certain that after 1930 the membership of 
the House will be reapportioned every 
decade among the various States accord- 
ing to population and therefore according 
to the Constitution. 

Ever since 1920, the need for reappor- 
tionment has been simply one of common 
honesty. Being a simple matter of honesty 
there was naturally no crusade in favor 
of it. The Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition and Public Morals, 
raucous in defense of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, never mentioned it. Presi- 
dent Coolidge never mentioned it. Candi- 
date Smith never mentioned it—because 
as many Democrats as Republicans had 
opposed it. Probably not one voter in a 
thousand had the least idea that the ques- 
tion of reapportionment existed. 

The House of Representatives has now 
come to number 435. Nobody wants any 
more Congressmen—even 435 are too 
many to be of any use except when they 
are split up into a variety of committees. 
Each member now represents an average 
of about 250,000 U. S. inhabitants. But 
the injustice lies in the fact that whereas 
some Congressmen represent less than that 
number of males and females, some repre- 
sent a great many more. Notably, Con- 
gressman Crail of the Los Angeles-Holly- 
wood district is the sole voice of 1,250,000 
people, so that a vote in Los Angeles is 
only one-fifth as potent as in the average 
district. This inequality arises from the 
inevitable shifts in population—one State 
increasing rapidly; another either decreas- 
ing or increasing slowly. Wise, the Found- 
ing Fathers foresaw this, and provided in 
the Constitution of 1789 that seats in the 
House should be redivided among the 
States, each ten years, according to cen- 
sus. But that is precisely what dishonest 
Congressmen have prevented since 1920. 

And last week it was nearly prevented 
again. Especial opprobrium for opposition 
attached, curiously, to a Congressman 
named Vestal. He was neither a Roman, 
nor did he come from a politically vir- 
ginal State. He came, indeed, from a 
State which during this decade seemed 
rapidly to be acquiring the title of Mother 
of All Corruption: Indiana, famed for its 
Governors-in-jail, for its Klan Dragons, 
its Watson machine. Congressman Vestal 
was not a leader in the anti-reapportion- 
ment fight. But he happened recently to 
have been appointed the Republican 
Whip—it being thereby his job to whip all 
Republicans into their seats to vote for 
whatever measure the Republican leaders 
declared good. 

Now the three Republican leaders— 
Longworth, Tilson, Snell—had finally been 
convinced by a conscientious Connecticut 
veteran, 72-year-old E. Hart Fenn, that 
honesty demanded passage of the Fenn 
Bill. Prudence also demanded it since, 
looked at nationally, reapportionment 
would slightly favor Republicans. But 
since Indiana might lose two seats by re- 
apportionment, Congressman Vestal re- 
fused to exercise his whip on behalf of 
the Fenn Bill—although, in the end, he 


thought it prudent to vote for it himself. 
There were, of course, other opponents for 
the same reason—Iowa’s Dickinson who 
would have liked to be U. S. Vice Presi- 
dent and who is the righteous champion 
of the farmers; Mississippi's ranting Ran- 
kin—more Democrats than Republicans, 
since the South will be a relative loser. 

But finally the talk (mostly attempts 
to smoke-screen) ended and the Fenn Bill 
passed. 

The Bill provides that after the census 
of 1930, Congress shall instruct the De- 
partment of Commerce to proceed with 
reapportionment in accordance with the 
population figures shown by that census. 
(Bill opponents did most of their talking 
against the Department of Commerce, 
arguing that Congress was abrogating a 
right, a privilege, a duty, in favor of a 
government department.) Based on a 
somewhat arithmetical system of “major 
fractions,’* the Fenn plans provide essen- 
tially that the 1930 population will be 
divided by the number of representatives 
(435) and the resultant figures taken as 
the average population of a district. Then 
the population of each state will be divided 
by this average district population to get 
the number of representatives. Thus, if a 
State in 1930, has 8,000,000 inhabitants 
and the average population of a district is 
400,000, that State will have 20 repre- 
sentatives. 

Changes. According to present esti- 
mates of 1930 population, the following 
states will gain or lose in their representa- 
tion and their electoral vote: 


Gainers Losers 

REGORE . cabaksdeek OU ac 0k seus I 
EO Ee Je a oe 2 
Connecticut ....... DO Se tS ee 2 
PUWEE 645004000 o% eee rrr er I 
MECHIORN 2.605455 4 Kentucky ..... sae @ 
New Jersey ...6.. 2 ERO 6000s I 
North Carolina .... 2 Maime ....cceesees I 
sis sawed sndee 3 Massachusetts ..... I 
Oklahoma ........ ee 2 
BE oe oan 3 ba eS ee 3 
Washington ..... 5 et Rad oa ne I 
PO ROU Severs I 

North Dakota ..... I 

Pennsylvania ...... I 

ROUONEGES 6.500085 I 

WERE 755 6a as I 

WEINER aban owen es I 

*Major Fractions: Fenn Reapportionment 


will work as follows: The 1930 population will 
be divided by 435 (number of representatives) 
giving average population for each congressional 
district. Each state is granted one representa- 
tive, in accordance with the Constitution. The 
average district population for the country is 
divided into the population of each state, giving 
the number of whole districts for each state. 
Then the 387 seats remaining after each state 
has been allotted one seat are distributed ac- 
cording to these whole districts. After the 
population of the state is divided by the aver- 
age district population, there will be a_ re 
mainder which will be a fraction of the state 
not represented. Some of the 387 seats, how- 
ever, will be left over to apply to these fractional 
remainders. The state with the largest fraction 
of unrepresented population will get the first of 
these extra districts, the state with the second 
largest unrepresented fraction will get the second 
extra district and so on. Extra seats will be 
exhausted before it is possible to give all the 
state fractions representation, but it is calcu 
lated that no unrepresented fraction which is 
finally left over will amount to more than 50% 
of the population of an average district. In 
other words, no major fraction of a district will 
remain without representation, 
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INDIANA'S VESTAL 
His job is to whip, but he would not. 


From an Electoral College standpoint, 
the new distribution, with its ten added 
votes in California and Michigan, gives 
normally Republican states an electoral 
gain while Democrats show a slight loss, 
reductions in much of the Solid South 
balancing other increases. The reappor- 
tionment also will increase urban versus 
rural representation, thus possibly aiding 
the Wet cause. 


Just as no man would ask special praise 
for not stealing a chicken, so no Congress- 
man asked a moral accolade for support of 
the Fenn Bill. Nevertheless, there were, 
by comparison, some who deserved honor. 
Thus, honor went to the entire New York 
delegation for voting for the Fenn Bill 
even though New York will lose a seat. 
To the entire Pennsylvania delegation 
went exactly similar honor. But peculiar 
honor went to Connery of Massachusetts. 
He is his State’s only Democratic Con- 
gressman from outside the City of Boston. 
Since his State has to lose one seat, he felt 
certain that the Republican Legislature 
would see to it that his district would 
disappear in the redivision of Massachu- 
setts. He voted. nonetheless. for his own 
probable extinction. 

Most ardent in the fight for honesty 
was Michigan’s McLeod who foresaw that 
if Congress continued to flaunt the Consti- 
tution, it would be necessary to create a 
new party or “Constitutional Bloc” which 
would “prevent the waning of the Consti- 
tution through improper teaching or lack 
of teaching.’ and “purge the supreme law 
of matter properly only the subject for 
legislation.” 


Casein 

Casein is a proteid of the nucleoalbumin 
group, existing in the milk of various ani- 
mals, and an important by-product in the 
cheese industry. Pure casein is a white 
crumbling acid substance, used as a sub- 
stitute for albumin in calico printing and 
for glue in cements. Last week members 
of the House Ways and Means Committee 
learned about casein and about many 
another product. For, to the committee 
came farmers, manufacturers, representa- 
tives of many U. S. industries. 

Chemicals. The Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Association of the U. S. asked for 
sufficient tariff on chemical imports to 
protect U. S. chemists from the European 
chemical cartel. Representative Hull, Re- 
publican, of Illinois, argued specifically for 
protection on butyl alcohol, made from 
corn raised by Illinois and other farmers. 

Glass. James Maloney of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association, Philadelphia, 
said: “We are a vanishing race.” Various 
glass industry representatives complained 
of European competition, sought protec- 
t10n. 


Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 

@ Postponed for one week hearings on the 
nomination of Roy O. West of Chicago 
to be Secretary of the Interior. 

@ Granted an annual pension of $5,000 
to Mrs. Lois L. Marshall, widow of one- 
time (1913-21) Vice President Thomas 
Marshall. 

@ Passed the Porter Narcotic Bill. This 
bill provides for the establishment of two 
Federal hospitals in which criminal drug 
addicts in Federal prisons will be segre- 
gated and treated. The Porter Bill has 
already passed the House, awaits now the 
approval of President Coolidge. 

@ Heard Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
report that Senators Borah and Norris 
were blameless in connection with pay- 
ments alleged to have been received by 
them from the Soviet Government. 

@ Debated the Kellogg Peace Pact, oppo- 
sition to which became more prolonged, 
more vigorous, than had been at first 
expected (see below). 

Treaty. Debate on the Kellogg Peace 
Treaty occupied most of the Senate’s 
week. It had been thought that the treaty 
would be passed early in the week, but 
debate dragged on endlessly. Secretary 
Kellogg’s refusal to consider the addition 
of any interpretive or qualifying resolu- 
tion, together with pacifist activities which 
linked the passage of the treaty with the 
defeat of the pending Cruiser Bill, made 
treaty opponents more than ever deter- 
mined to put on record the Senate’s under- 
standing of various treaty provisos. Toward 
the close of the week Senator Bingham 
of Connecticut announced that he had 
circulated a round robin to which he had 
secured 20 signatures of Senators pledg- 
ing themselves to oppose the unqualified 
passage of the treaty. The Senator claimed 
that he could get 12 more votes for inter- 
pretation, or just enough to prevent rati- 
fication. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Plan for Chicago 


(See front cover) 

Chicago, often casually termed the 
“worst governed city in the world,” ap- 
proached, last week, another major cure 
experiment. Coming to a head was a plan 
for a businessman’s administration. The 
plan, as announced by Silas Hardy 
Strawn, onetime (1927-28) president of 
the U. S. Bar Association, calls for co- 
operation with the regularly constituted 
municipal authorities, rather than the 
creation of a new city government. Thus, 
for instance, a famed engineer would sit 
at the right hand of the city’s Director 
of Public Works. A famed banker would 
lend talent to the City Treasurer. The 
leader of this business group would pre- 
sumably have access to the Mayor’s office 
These businessmen would receive no 
salary from the city; their services would 
be donated by their companies as an act 
of public service. 

Loosely described as setting up a “super 
government,’ the plan actually remains 
indefinite concerning the authority to be 
invested in the business group and the 
extent to which their advice would neces- 
sarily be followed. Mr. Strawn himself 
described the scheme as “embryonic.” 
John W. O'Leary, suggested as head of the 
new régime, said that “the whole thing” 
was in a “formative state,” and James 
Simpson, Marshall Field president, scolded 
Mr. Strawn for making a “premature” 
announcement. Yet, loose and shapeless 
as the plan at present appears, the busi- 
ness-government movement, perhaps im- 
mediately inspired by the desirability of 
“cleaning” Chicago before the World’s 
Fair of 1933. is undeniably under way. 


Assuming that the businessman control 
idea actually goes into operation, whom 
might Chicagoans select as leader of the 
business group? Young as Chicago is, 
many of its great pioneer families have 


already passed into their third generations. 


Among the Swifts, the Armours, the Mc- 
Cormicks, the Potter Palmers, perhaps the 
most available candidate is Harold Higgins 
Swift (president of the board of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, director of Chicago’s 
United Charities). Potent, indeed, are 
Robert Rutherford McCormick and 
Joseph Medill Patterson, heads of the 
Chicago Tribune. But Mr. McCormick 
would hardly leave the Tribune to act in 
an advisory capacity at City Hall, and Mr. 
Patterson is busy with the weekly Liberty 
and New York Daily News and with ex- 
tended airplane cruises (Time, Jan. 14). 
It was recalled, last week. that the ma- 
ternal grandfather of these men, Joseph 
Medill, was elected Mayor in 1871, run- 
ning, after the great fire, on a “Fireproof” 
ticket. Among other possible candidates, 
Hale Holden, railroader, has more than 
local interests. and Richard Crane (Crane 
valves) is only a part-time Chicagoan. A 
great Chicago enterprise is International 
Harvester Co., but its present head, Alex- 
ander Legge (Time, Jan. 14) is too pre- 
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occupied with the world’s harvests to be 
concerned with city management. 

Bankers. Search for the new leader 
might possibly centre along La Salle St., 
Chicago’s banking street. Here are the 
Reynolds brothers, George McClelland 
Reynolds and Arthur Reynolds, who last 
September (Time, Sept. 17) merged their 
Continental National Bank & Trust Co. 
with Eugene M. Stevens’ Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Co. to make the second 
largest U. S. bank. The Reynolds brothers, 
however, are money makers rather than 
law makers, and Banker Stevens belongs 
to the comparatively younger generation. 
There is also Banker Melvin Alvah Tray- 
lor, onetime Texan, head of Chicago’s 
First National Bank. 

Other Possibilities. Outstanding 
among Chicago’s industrialists, of course, 
is utilityman Samuel Insull. Possibly the 
baseball and gum interests of William 
Wrigley Jr., the stock market speculations 
of Arthur W. Cutten, the taxicab past of 
John D. Hertz (see Bustness) make them 
less available. No such considerations, 
however, would arise in connection with 
Thomas E. Wilson, packing house (Wil- 
son & Co.) president, or Thomas E. Don- 
nelley, “biggest” printer. Ideal from the 
standpoint of public spirit would be Julius 
Rosenwald, chairman of the board of 
Sears Roebuck, famed philanthropist 
(Chicago Industrial Museum, Jewish col- 
onization in Russia, Negro schools and 
Negro Y. M. C. A.), mentioned as possible 
Hoover Secretary of Commerce. 

O’Leary. Thus the possibilities. Mean- 
while, Banker John W. O'Leary, definitely 
suggested for leadership of the business- 
men’s group, remains a probability. Born 
in Chicago (1875), he is the son of an 
able ironmaster, to whose business he suc- 
ceeded. He has been president of the 
O’Leary company since his father’s death. 
Last week he became president also 
of Chicago Trust Co. In 1916, while 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, he organized, within 48 hours, 
the largest of the nation’s pre-War pre- 
paredness parades. In 1925-26 he was 
president of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; in 1928, vice treasurer of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

Simpson. Last week, however, Banker 
O’Leary appeared hesitant, and Chicago- 
ans considered another logical candidate 
for the post. As head of Marshall Field 
& Co., James Simpson runs Chicago’s 
greatest, perhaps the world’s greatest de- 
partment store. Born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land (1874), James Simpson arrived in 
the U.S. at the age of six. The year 1860 
was a milestone in Chicago’s history, for 
in that year its population climbed above 
the half million mark. James Simpson 
was an obscure six-year-old among the 
10,000 newcomers who made Chicago a 
real metropolis. 

At 17 he entered Marshall Field & Co. 
as clerk in the cashier’s office. At this 
time he was described as being “ordinarily 
stupid,” yet within a year Marshall Field 
had made him his confidential clerk. Soon 
after this promotion he asked for a salary 
raise, to which request Mr. Field replied: 
“Young man, at your age I was making 


$3 a week.” “Well, Mr. Field,” said 
Simpson, “perhaps you were not worth 
any more.” Mr. Field gave him the raise. 

At Marshall Field’s Mr. Simpson was 
associated with such men as Potter 
Palmer, Levi Z. Leiter, H. Gordon Sel- 
fridge. Upon the death of Mr. Field 
(1906), Mr. Simpson became second vice 
president; president of the company in 
1923. Outstanding developments of his 
administration have been the building of 
the men’s store annex, the purchase of 
Rothschild & Co., and the construction of 
the Merchandise Mart now being erected 
on Wacker Drive. In 1926, Mr. Simpson 
succeeded Charles H. Wacker as chair- 
man of the Plan Commission which has 
done so much in the development of Chi- 
cago’s river and lakefront. No talker, Mr. 
Simpson tells interviewers that business 
and personal success come from hard 
work, from being of service to others, 
from preferring the sound to the spec- 
tacular. 


Significance. The entrance of busi- 
nessmen, the application of business prin- 
ciples, to municipal affairs has often been 
advocated, has occasionally been tried. 
Usually the businessmen find that running 
a city is a more complicated affair than 
they had conceived it. Generally the pro- 
fessional politician finds them only a tem- 
porary annoyance. Chicago has, and has 
had, for years, a committee of businessmen 
who have given Mayor Thompson much 
good advice, yet Chicago’s present reputa- 
tion as a centre of lawlessness and of 
corruption is hardly a testimonial to their 
efforts. On the other hand, civic pride is 
unquestionably a major issue with the 
Chicagoan who spends sleepless nights cal- 
culating in what year his city will be 
larger than New York. Tremendous pub- 
licity has been given to Chicago bombings, 
machine gunnings, graft. Not so much has 
been said concerning the fact that Chicago 
has one of the few U. S. waterfronts 
which is not a disgrace to its city. Should 
Chicagoans, mindful of the approaching 
World’s Fair, enter upon a determined 
campaign of civic improvement via busi- 
ness methods, they will certainly bring 
abundant energy to the experiment. Cer- 
tainly no more crucial proving ground for 
a test of municipal government could be 
provided than the test that roaring, rest- 
less, growing Chicago may give to the 
business-in-government-idea. 

The City of Chicago won a legal vic- 
tory, along with something of a moral 
defeat, when the U. S. Supreme Court, 
this week, gave a decision on the long- 
wrangled question of water-diversion 
from Lake Michigan. The court denied 
an injunction by which the Upper Great 
Lakes States had sought to stop diver- 
sion. But though the injunction was de- 
nied, Chief Justice Taft’s opinion declared 
that the Chicago drainage district had 
defied the authority of the U. S. Govern- 
ment in increasing diversion from 4,167 
cu. ft. a second to 8,500 cu. ft. a second 
and flayed Chicago for 1.ot providing 
proper sewage disposal plants more 
promptly. Said the Chief Justice: 
“Although the restoration of just rights to 





complainants (the Upper Great Lakes 
States) will be gradual instead of imme- 
diate, it must be continuous and as speedy 
as practicable. . . .”. The problem of re- 
ducing diversion to a legal basis and re- 
storing Lake Michigan to its proper level 
was referred to special master Charles 


Evans Hughes. 





@ 
Carnations & Carnage 

To Walter J. Kohler, new Governor of 
Wisconsin, came last week a floral lava- 
tory. Presented to the Governor in con- 
nection with his inaugural exercises, the 
blooming wash-basin is two feet high and 
18 inches wide, and exactly duplicates the 
“Columbia” lavatory, as manufactured by 
the Governor in his plumbing fixture fac- 
tory. It is made of from 400 to 500 white 
carnations, favorite flower of the Gov- 
ernor. 

Investigation. But not all citizens of 
Wisconsin were saying it with flowers for 
the new Governor. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Kohler was elected in opposition 
to the powerful La Follette group which 
has for many a year controlled Wisconsin 
politics. Angry, the bitter-enders among 
the La Follette organization drew up a 
petition accusing Governor Kohler of hav- 
ing spent $104,000 on his campaign. As 
the Wisconsin law puts $4,000 as a maxi- 
mum campaign expenditure, the petitioners 
sought to disqualify the Governor from 
office as a violator of the states’s corrupt 
practices act. Among signers of the peti- 
tion was Philip La Follette, brother of the 
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O©U.& U. 
A PoTtENT PLUMBER 


The basin bloomed. 


present, son of the late Senator Robert 
Marion La Follette. Action on the petition 
is in the hands of Attorney General John 
W. Reynolds, who has announced that 
presently, in the course of his duties, he 
will proceed with an investigation. 
Kohler Speaker. Meanwhile, however, 
Governor Kohler won a distinct victory 
in the organization of the Wisconsin House. 
After 15 ballots, which included a 49 to 
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49 deadlock, Charles B. Perry, regular 
candidate for the House speakership, won 
over Alvin C. Reis, Progressive candidate. 
Mr. Reis was one of the signers of the 
Kohler-ouster petition. While his defeat 
was aided by the split of the Progressive 
faction between Mr. Reis and John W. 
Eber, 1927 speaker, the fact remained that 
the Governor's supporters secured control 
of the House, thereby the carnage suf- 
ferred by La Follettism. 

As the ouster petition was regarded in 
many quarters as hardly more than a 
gesture, it appeared that Governor Kohler 
had opened his administration with con- 
spicuous success. And Governor Kohler 
well knows that the man who stops La 
Follettism in Wisconsin is a man whom the 
nation will watch. 


WOMEN 
N. E. L. A—G.F.W.C. 

From 1924 to 1928, while president of 
the General Iederation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. John D. Sherman wrote 24 magazine 
articles on home equipment and kindred 
topics. Last week the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, investigating activities of public 
utilities companies, discovered that Mrs. 
Sherman had received $600 apiece for 
these articles. The payer was the National 
Electric Light Association, publicity or- 
ganization for U. S. power companies. 
Testifying before the commission, Mrs. 
Sherman said that from 1924 to 1928 the 
N. E. L. A. had contributed $80,000 to 











WomMEN’s SHERMAN 


Nela was her angel. 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Last week the Federaiion Directors de- 
cided that hereafter articles written by 
members must pass a price censorship 


committee. 
CRIME 
Hex & Hoax 
First, John Blymyer went to Doc Len- 
hart, of York, who told him he was be- 
witched; then he had powwows with Doc 
Sam Schmuck and Maizie Horner who 


both told him the same thing, though 
neither of them knew who had hexed him. 
Last, he tried Mrs. Noll. Each time he 
went to her, she told John Blymyer the 
same thing: “Rehmeyer done it.” 

Further, she informed John Blymyer 
that the only way in which he could break 
the charm that made him sickly, that made 
his pigs die, that made sweat break out 
on his face in the dead of night, was to 
steal from Rehmeyer his book, The Long 
Lost Friend, or else get a lock of his hair 
and bury it eight feet underground. John 
Blymyer got two young fellows, John 
Curry and Wilbert Hess; Rehmeyer had 
hexed them too, he said. The three of 
them went down to Rehmeyer’s farm- 
house one night in the autumn to get the 
book or the lock of hair. 

Rehmeyer was a huge handsome old 
man; his bushy eyebrows stuck out like 
wiry wings over his black eyes and a tooth 
was missing in the front of his mouth. 
The three men whom he had hexed drove 
up to his door that evening and Blymyer 
shouted up to the window, “Come down, 
Rehmeyer. We want the book.” 

Rehmeyer came down and stood in the 
doorway, scowling out into the darkness, 
holding a lantern. The three fought with 
him, beat him down with their sticks. 
Finally, he lay still on his kitchen floor. 

Then it was unnecessary to take the 
bodk or the lock of hair. The hex was 
broken; the old devilish witch was dead. 

This was the story which John Blymyer 
told last week in court at York, Pa., stand- 
ing trial for the murder of Nelson D. Reh- 
meyer. ‘Are you unhexed now?” Judge 
Ray Sherwood asked him. “Yes. I got 
the witch. ” said John Blymyer. 

His father and mother came to court 
and testified that they had had him pow- 
wowed 15 times before he was ten years 
old. Said Babulla Blymyer, his mother: 
“Yes, John was hexed. But who done it? 
You can’t tell that. There’s so many 
witches around.” 

Said Emmanuel Blymyer, his father: 
“Dere was de old time and now’s de new 
time. In de old time, nobody had no 
learnin’. Now in de new.time, children get 
Ask.” 

The jury was given to understand that 
the motive of the murder was robbery. 
Newspaper correspondents were not wel- 
comed at the trial. John Blymyer was 
found guilty and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. Said he: 

“T got too much. But anyhow I’m not 
bewitched now, since Rehmeyer’s dead.” 

Promptly John Blymyer’s two assistants 
were tried. John Curry was found guilty 
and sentenced to life imprisonment. Wil- 
bert Hess was found guilty and sentenced 
to spend from ten to twenty years in jail. 

Warlocks and the black arts, hexes and 
powwows have been neglected by a race of 
modern rustics who, when their crops are 
bad or the pigs perish, appeal to the U. S. 
government. City people, who supposed 
that the last U. S. beldame had long since 
ridden up the wind and that the rattle of 
wild laughter in the autumn air had never 
been heard since Salem, were surprised to 
learn of the York witches. They regarded 
the episode as a weird survival of savage 


superstition into an era of radios, mechani- 
cal birds and spiritualism, of which also 
there was controversial talk last week. 


The late Harry Houdini, famed magi- 
cian, was noted for his honest exposés of 
fake “mediums.” Anxious to establish the 
exact worth of seances, he told his wife 
that when he died he would endeavor to 
communicate with her and he showed her 
a message which he then locked in a secret 
vault. ‘After I am dead,” he said, “I will 
try to send that message.” 

Last week, lying sick in Manhattan. 
Mrs. Harry Houdini was visited by 
Medium Arthur Ford, who set out to de- 
liver Harry Houdini’s pre-arranged state- 
ment. Making a great effort he said: 


“Rosabelle . Answer sy oe 
Pray . . . Answer Look Tell 
Answer Tell. Is that right?” 


“Yes,” whispered Mrs. Houdini. 

It soon appeared, however, that Mrs. 
Houdini, impatient for her husband’s voice 
to reach her, had agreed to go touring with 
Medium Ford, treating the public to a 
spurious bit of spirit talk such as Harry 
Houdini spent the last years of his life in 
discouraging. The consensus, as reporters 
who had been under the bed at the seance. 
reporters who had been peeking at the 
windows, reporters who had later am- 
bushed the medium with managing editors 
for witnesses, told their story, was that no 
message had been received from the other 
world at the Houdini-Ford seance. 

—— + —— 
Hangman Vexed 

In determining his fee, a high-grade 
physician considers his patient and the cir- 
cumstances of the case. So, too, does the 
high-grade hangman. 

Last week, Hangman Herman Meyers. 
60, of New Orleans, La., told the follow- 
ing story to the New Orleans J/tem- 
Tribune: 

“T talked to the Sheriff on long distance 
and asked $275 for hanging Mrs. Leboeuf 
and Dr. Dreher. The Sheriff thought that 
was too much money. But he finally 
agreed. 

“T took a train for Franklin, La., Friday 
night. The ticket cost $6 and I had a little 
money left. I got hungry on the train and 
had to buy sandwiches, which were en- 
tirely too thin to satisfy me. Some one met 
me in a car and took me to the Criminal 
Court room. I was told I could sleep 
there. 

“About 2 p. m. Saturday Sheriff Pecot 
called me on the telephone and said Gov. 
Long had reprieved the prisoners, and that 
the hanging was off. 

“T had only $1 left, but I was deter- 
mined to get back to New Orleans and the © 
comforts of my home as quickly as possi- 
ble. So I borrowed $6 from a jailer and 
arrived back in New Orleans Saturday 
forenoon, just in time to read that Gov. 
Long had withdrawn his reprieve, and that 
there might be a hanging any way. 

“Later Sheriff Pecot sent me enough 
money to pay my railroad fare both ways 
But I’ve raised my price. If I am to hang 
Mrs. Leboeuf and Dr. Dreher next Satur- 
day, or any other time, I must get $550 
and expenses at Franklin.” 
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The Mauretania 
makes up her mind 


To do what? To sail from New York 


February 16 for a Winter Cruise... 
For the fifth successive year she in- 
tends toabandon thewintry Atlantic 
for sunny Mediterranean ports... 
Madeira first, an island run amuck | 
with flowers ... then to Gibraltar | 


... the Riviera... Algiers... Naples 
... Athens... Cairo and the Holy | 
Land... 


When the Mauretania makes up her 
mind, things happen ... She now 
decides to give travellers to the 
Mediterranean the most luxurious 
and thoughtfully remodelled state- | 
rooms... private baths, of course | 
. . . the intimate welcome of her 
lounge rooms... the grand swing 
of her promenade decks ...an ala 
carte menu unsurpassed in the cafés 
of the Grand Boulevards... and 
she provides ...and what ship could | 
do more? ... Cunard service. 


N. Y. to Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche and 
Naplee 2. - «© «© «© © © © © © $275 up. 
N. Y. to Athens, Haifa and A'exandria . . $350 up. 


TIME 
PROHIBITION 


Failure 


Last week a group of U. S. officials, 
headed by Rear Admiral Frederick C. 
Billard, Coast Guard chief and James M. 
Doran, U. S. Commissioner of Prohibition, 
journeyed to Ottawa, talked Prohibition 
with a group of Canadian officials headed 
by Dr. Oscar Douglas Skelton, Under Sec- 
retary of State for External Affairs. Last 
week, also, the U. S. officials returned to 
the U. S., admitted that their liquor con- 
ference had been a failure. 

Last year more than $100,000,000 worth 
of liquor left Canada, headed for UV. S. 
shores, most of it taking the route from 
Windsor and Walkerville, Ont., to Detroit. 
Conference representatives showed not the 
slightest signs of favoring the U. S. pro- 
posal regarding the non-issuance of clear- 
ance papers. 





Farce Remedy 

How much does the U. S. Governmeni 
spend on Prohibition? From $13,000,000 
to $15,000,000 yearly has been the usual 
direct appropriation for the Prohibition 
Department. Last week, however, Dry 
Senator William J. Harris, of Georgia, suc- 
ceeded in getting the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to report a $25,000,000 
increase in Prohibition funds. The Senator 
originally proposed $50,000,000, but the 
Committee halved the sum. The Senate as 
a whole has taken no action as yet on the 
proposal, which is a part of a current de- 
ficiency bill. Recently (Trae, Dec. 24) 
Wet Senator Bruce of Maryland suggested 
a $270,000,000 Prohibition appropriation, 
chiefly to focus popular attention on the 
amount necessary to enforce Prohibition 
properly. Prohibition | Commissioner 
James M. Doran once estimated that 
$300,000,000 a year would be a tidy and 
appropriate Prohibition sum. The Bruce 
proposal was immediately discarded. Sena- 
tor Harris, however, offered his suggestion 
in good faith, said that it would remedy 
“farcical” conditions of enforcement. 


RACES 


Mexican Manhunt 


Last fortnight 
Francisco Fimores, Mexican rancher of 
Douglas, Ariz., led into Mexico a small 
force of men. He sought Apache Indians 


| who, in 1926, had killed his wife, kid- 





CUNARD 





has been received. 
| however, had been 


napped his son. Last week, U. S. soldiers 
and cattle men gathered along the Mexi- 
can frontier, prepared an expedition to 
rescue Mr. Fimores, from whom no word 
A member of his band, 

found alone and de- 


lirious. It was feared that the avenging 


| band had been surprised and slaughtered. 


While the Governor of Sonora, Mexico, 


| had given permission to the Fimores raid, 


no statement was issued regarding his 
attitude toward a possible larger expedi- 
tion. The situation was somewhat remi- 
niscent, though on a much smaller scale, 
of General Pershing’s 1916 entrance into 
Mexican territory in unsuccessful search 
for Bandit Villa. The Apaches sought are 
descendants of those Red Indians who, 
under chieftain Geronimo were dispersed 


| by General Miles, in whose force was one 
| Surgeon Leonard Wood. 
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| SEE CARCASSONNE 


the finest example of a walled town of the 
Middle Ages 
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| RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


WMediterrancan 
Springs Cretse 


Sailing April 8 on the S. S. “Carinthia” 


(This is the only cruise ever to include 
in its program a visit to romantic Car- 
cassonne. In its six weeks it goes also to 
such out-of-the-way places as Casablanca 
in Morocco, the “Balearic Islands, Malta, 


Corfuand Dalmatia—and to Spain, Algiers 
and Tunis, Sicily, Naples and the Riviera. 


| It is planned for either a complete Spring 


holiday or a voyage to Europe with exten- 
sive Mediterranean sight-seeing en route. 


Rates, 


a 


725 and upward 


West Indies Cruises 





€,Two winter cruises— each of 25 days—on the S.S. 
| **Columbus,”’ the largest and most luxurious liner ever 
to make a cruise through the Caribbean. Ideal for win- 
ter holidays on summer seas amid foreign surroundings. 
Sailing January 30and February 26. Rates, $400and up. 


Land Cruises to California 


Transcontinental tripson special Raymond-Whitcomb 
| Trains running from Atlantic to Pacific without change. 


(Time, Jan. 14), one | 


Northern Mediterranean 
and Switzerland 


GA new summer cruise along the European shores of 
|the Mediterranean. With trips inland to Vienna and 
| Budapest, Milan. the Italian Lakes, Lucerne and Inter- 
laken, Rome and Granada. Sailing on June 29 on the 
| Cunard liner ‘‘ Franconia.” Rates, $800 and upward. 


North Cape Cruise 

| @.With a 9-day side trip to Leningrad and Moscow. The 
complete northern cruise with visits to Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, and “Denmark, Finland and Esthonia. Sailing on 
June 26 on the ‘‘Carinthia.’’ Rates, $800 and upward. 

| 


| Send for Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise Booklets 








Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York, 606 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 


Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W . Fifth St.; San Francisco,657 Market St. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 


Ponsonby’s Report 

Once upon a time Queen Victoria 
thought she had made quite a good Page of 
Honor out of little Arthur Augustus Wil- 
liam Harry Ponsonby. The child seldom 
sniveled—a great point in his favor with 
Her Majesty—and presently he showed 
more smartness than most in fetching her 
Bible and carrying her “salts.”” Moreover 
Page Ponsonby had good blood, the blue of 
his maternal great grandsire Earl Grey 
(Prime Minister 1830-34); and so the 
Great Queen kept “that dear Ponsonby 
child” in her service for five whole years, 
placing him less than a decade later in the 
Diplomatic Service. Unfortunate Victoria! 
She could not know that in 1929— in fact 
this month—onetime Page Ponsonby 
would publish a most scathing and com- 
pactly venomous report exposing lies and 
shady tricks used by Allied and British 
statesmen to win the War. 


No longer page or puppet, Arthur Pon- 
sonby M. P. is today one of the old pro- 
gressive guard of Campbell-Bannerman 
Liberals who have followed their principles 
into the Labor ranks. Through 1906-08 
young Mr. Ponsonby served as Principal 
Private Secretary to Prime Minister Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman; but 1924 
saw him Under Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs and right-hand-man to the only La- 
borite who has ever been British Prime 
Minister, James Ramsay MacDonald. 
Thus, when onetime Page Ponsonby re- 
leased his report in 192 closely packed 
and reasoned pages, he revealed the insight 
of one who has been behind the British 
scenes, both before and after the War, and 
the weighted judgment of a Parliamen- 
tarian 16 years in the House. Briefly, La- 
borite Ponsonby seeks to destroy at least a 
portion of “the weapon of falsehood” 
forged by Allied propagandists during the 
War, and more especially to unmask the 
more notorious lies spread by “the British 
official propaganda department at Crewe 
House under Lord Northcliffe.” For good 
measure and impartiality certain German 
War lies are also exposed. Most significant, 
amid present hue and cry against Soviet 
Russian propaganda, is evidence here cited 
that 10,500 paid British propagandists 
were operating throughout the U. S. in 
1917. 

Lies, Lies, Lies. In smashing contradic- 
tion of many a still prevalent belief, La- 
borite Ponsonby sets out to demonstrate: 
1) That, generally speaking, ‘German 
atrocities” were extremely rare; and, 
specifically, German soldiers in Belgium 
and France never cut off the hand or hands 
ot a single child; 2) That Allied propa- 
gandists created and attributed to Wilhelm 
IT the reference to “England’s contemp- 
tible little army” which became the most 
effective British recruiting slogan of the 
entire War; 3) That the sinking of the 
Lusitania was justified by the fact that 
She carried arms; 4) That German sub- 
marine commanders did not in any in- 
Stance aggravate their torpedoing of 
merchant ships by an “atrocity” or act of 
cruelty; and 5) That the portion of the 
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Treaty of Versailles which fixes sole War 
guilt upon Germany is simply tosh. 

The method of demonstration and of 
proof adopted by Queen-Empress Vic- 
toria’s onetime Page of Honor is to range 
widely and exhaustively over the material 
of post-War documents and disclosures, 
culling testimony from the very statesmen 
under whom the War lies were forged and 
used as deadly weapons. Citing chapter 
and verse, page and line, Laborite Pon- 
sonby produces the following five “proofs” 
of his above five assertions: 

Babies’ Hands. In his memoirs Signor 
Francisco Nitti, the Italian Prime Minister 
(1918-20) now declares: “During the War 
France, in common with other Allies, 
includizg our own Government in Italy, 
circulated the most absurd inventions to 
arouse the fighting spirit of our people. 
The cruelties attributed. to the Germans 
were such as to curdle our blood. We 
heard the story of poor little Belgian 
children whose hands were cut off by the 
Huns. After the War a rich American, 
who was deeply touched by the French 
propaganda, sent an emissary to Belgium 
with the intention of providing a livelihood 
for the children whose poor little hands 
had been cut off. He was unable to dis- 
cover one. Mr. Lloyd George and myself, 
when at the head of the Italian Govern- 
ment, carried on extensive investigations as 
to the truth of these horrible accusations, 
some of which, at least, were told specifi- 
cally as to names and places. Every case 
investigated proved to be a myth.” 

“Old Contemptibles.” To this day 
Britons who fought in France during 1914 
proudly refer to themselves collectively, as 
“The Old Contemptibles.” This they do 
because on Sept. 24, 1914 they read in the 
British Expeditionary Force Routine Or- 
ders of the day that on Aug. 19, 1914 the 
Kaiser declared, in a General Order issued 
from German Headquarters, Aix-la- 
Chapelle : 


“It is my Royal and Imperial command 
that you [German soldiers] ... ex- 
terminate first the treacherous English, 
walk over General French’s contemptible 
little army!” 

To completely blast this British fabri- 
cation, Laborite Ponsonby had adduced 
two proofs: 1) The indisputable fact that 
German headquarters were never at Aix- 
la-Chapelle; and 2) The statement of Brit- 
ish General Sir Frederick Maurice who, 
after the War, had German files and ar- 
chives thoroughly ransacked without find- 
ing a single German newspaper or docu- 
ment indicating that Wilhelm II ever used 
the phrase “contemptible little army.” 

Lusitania Armed. Britain’s present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, rubicund and 
Right Honorable Winston (‘Winnie’) 
Churchill, is quoted as stating over his 
signature: 

“Included in her [the Lusitania’s] cargo 
was a small consignment of rifle ammuni- 
tion and shrapnel shells weighing about 173 
tons.” 

Sims on Atrocities. Conveniently for 
Mr. Ponsonby the U. S. Navy’s Rear Ad- 
miral William Sowden Sims has now de- 
clared: “There exists no authentic report 
of cruelties ever having been committed 
by the commander or crew of a German 
submarine. The Press reports about cruel- 
ties were only meant for propaganda pur- 
poses.” 

Cited by Laborite Ponsonby as an in- 
stance of “unofficial propaganda” is the 
deed of Miss Kate Hume of Dunmtfries, 
Scotland. In 1914 she forged and gave to 
the British press a purported letter from 
her sister, Miss Grace Hume, in which the 
latter was supposed to write that her right 
breast had been hacked off by Germans in 
Belgium. Since Miss Grace Hume had 
never been out of England and was sensi- 
tive about her breast, she denounced her 
sister, but not until the story had grown 
to national prominence. 

Germany’s Sole (?) Guilt. As an in- 
dication of the official and unofficial change 
in Allied opinion concerning Germany’s 


‘sole War guilt, Mr. Ponsonby cites two 


treaties: 

The Treaty of Versailles (1918) de- 
clares that “the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments affirm and Germany accepts the 
responsibility ... of the war imposed 
upon them by the aggression of Germany 
and her allies’; but the Locarno Pact 
(1925), refers to “the peoples upon whom 
fell the scourge of the war 1914-1918.” 
Thus Germany has progressed officially, 
from the status of a culprit self-con- 
fessed and solely guilty, to that of mem- 
bership in a community of pious sufferers. 
Needless to recall, the hypothesis of sole 
guilt is bindingly included in an article 
(No. 231) of the Versailles Treaty, while 
the quotation from the Locarno Pact is 
taken from its mere preamble and is there- 
fore not binding—though enormously sig- 
nificant. 

Priests as Clappers. Perhaps the only 
humorous page of Laborite Ponsonby’s 
whole appalling report is that on which he 
shows how the European press gradually 
and spontaneously built up an atrocity 
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story out of absolutely nothing, after the 
fall of Antwerp in November, 1914. With- 
out comment he presents the following 
press cuttings: 
When the fall of Antwerp got known 
the church bells were rung. 
—Kolnische Zeitung (Cologne). 
According to the Kdlnische Zeitung, the 
clergy of Antwerp were compelled to ring 
the church bells when the fortress was 
taken. 
—Le Matin (Paris). 
According to-what Le Matin has heard 
from Cologne, the Belgian priests who re- 
fused to ring the church bells when Ant- 
werp was taken have been driven away 
from their places. 
The Times (London). 
According to what The Times has heard 
from Cologne via Paris, the unfortunate 
Belgian priests who refused to ring the 
church bells when Antwerp was taken have 
been sentenced to hard labour. 
—Corriére della Sera (Milan). 
According to information to the Cor- 
riére della Sera from Cologne via London, 
it is confirmed that the barbaric con- 
querors of Antwerp punished the unfortu- 
nate Belgian priests for their heroic refusal 
to ring the church bells by hanging them as 
living clappers to the bells with their heads 
down. 
—Le Matin (Paris). 
Citizens of the U. S. who wanted to peer 
at each page of the Ponsonby Report 
were glad, last week, that E. P. Dutton 
presses were whirring, producing copies en- 
titled Falsehood in War-Time by Arthur 
Ponsonby, M. P., to be sold at $2.00. 


= 
Diplomatic Shuffle 

Drawn and shuffled and dealt out anew, 
last week, were a whole pack of Ambassa- 
dors, Ministers, Special Agents, a World 
Jurist and a Governor General. 

Prior .to sorting out events and titles, 
keen observers sharpened their wits by 
trying to identify as many face cards as 
possible in the following well shuffled hand 
of potent names: 

Saint Sze Bliss 
Millspaugh Filipowicz 

Root Sacasa MacWhite 
Cretziano Howard Herrick 

Dr. Alfred Sze has so quaint a name 
that most people picked him first out of 
the shuffle. Though his parents called him 
Chao-chi, he has been Alfred, and even 
“Al,” since he edited The Cornellian at 
Cornell (circa 1900). 

Last week, brilliant, rich and potent 
Chinaman Sze received a cablegram at 
Washington where he has been Chinese 
Minister for eight years. At once socially 
popular Mme. Sze told her servants to 
pack—everything! Priceless bronzes, her 
own superb gowns, the first and second 
best Ming vases, and Dr. Sze’s well-worn 
poker chips—everything! 

Soon smart Washington will miss the 
deceptively nervous gentleman who wins 
so often but so charmingly and wittily at 
bridge, too. Diplomatic Washington will 
remember the master negotiant who won 
so much for China at President Harding’s 


Nine Power conference,* for the cable- 
gram told Dr. Sze to cross the Atlantic 
and resume the post of Chinese Minister 
at London, which he held throughout the 
War. Of the six Sze offspring (4 girls), 
half are being educated on each side of the 
Atlantic. Thus, although Dr. and Mrs. Sze 
will leave Maimie at Wellesley, where she 
was coxswain and captain of the Freshman 
crew last spring (Time, April 9), they will 
find thcir two sons in England, the elder 
Cambridge-graduated and studying medi- 
cine, the other still in “public schoolt+.” 
They will take two daughters, find one. 

Elihu Root who has been everything 
from U. S. Secretary of State (1905- 
1909) to Trustee of the New York Public 
Library and winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize, accepted an invitation from the 
league of Nations, last week, and will sit 
on a commission called to revise the 
statutes of the World Court. 

Lucient Saint, ruthless French Resi- 
dent General of Tunis, was transferred, 
last week, to be Resident General of 
French Morocco, amid covert Tunisian 
glee. 

Michael MacWhite, famed ‘Frenchi- 
fied Fighting Irishman” was appointed to 
be Irish Free State Minister at Washing- 
ton. 

When the World War broke out, Mr. 
MacWhite was prodded and hustled out 
of a French railway car at Lyons, so that 
the car might be used to rush poilus to the 
front. Stranded but not downhearted, Irish 
Michael MacWhite joined the French 
Foreign Legion, fought all over the Bal- 
kans, and commanded the last French di- 
vision to be withdrawn from Serbia. Pres- 
ently the French Government sent him 
lecturing through the U. S. 

Latterly Mr. MacWhite has been Irish 
Free State Delegate to the League of 
Nations. 

Myron Timothy Herrick, beloved and 
Francophile U. S. Ambassador to France, 
sailed from Manhattan last week—as 
usual on the French Liner /sle de France— 
to resume his post in Paris. Pale, he had 
just recovered from one more severe ill- 
ness at his home in Chagrin Falls, near 
Cleveland. 

George Cretziano, suave Rumanian 
Minister to the U. S., was ordered to swap 
posts with peppery Carol Davila, Ru- 
manian Minister to Poland. The order was 
part of a general re-shuffle of Rumanian 
diplomats, drastically begun last week by 
the new Peasant Prime Minister of Ru- 
mania, Juliu Maniu (Time, Nov. 19). 

Titus Filipowicz, intimate crony of 
Poland’s dictator, swashbuckling Marshal 
Pilsudski, was appointed envoy to the 
U.S., following the resignation of Minister 
Jan Ciechanowski “for personal reasons.” 


Robert Woods Bliss, socially elect 


*A “secret”? of the conference which can now 
be told One of the two Chinese delegates, 
Dr. Wellington Koo and Dr. Alfred Sze, appeared 
with a superbly ornate fountain pen which dis- 
appeared soon after he loaned it to the other 
Correspondents think they know what happened 
to the pen. Think they noticed that the two 
statesmen were temporarily estranged, stranger 
than fiction though the story is. 

*English Synonym for what U. S. Citizens 
mean by “private school.” 


“career man” and U. S. Ambassador to 
Argentina, was able to set out last week 
on a vacation which he had been forced to 
abandon temporarily when President-Elect 
Herbert Hoover decided to junket around 
South America (TIME, Nov. 26 et seq.). 
Originally Mr. Bliss planned to join Mrs. 
Bliss in Europe; but she has now crossed 
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(See col. 1) 


the Atlantic and the U. S. to California. 
Therefore, as Ambassador Bliss left 
Buenos Aires, last week, he headed not 
for Paris but for San Francisco. 

Sir Esme Howard, popular Ambassa- 
dor of Great Britain to the U. S. and Dean 
of the Diplomatic Corps at Washington, 
had his nearly expired term of five years 
extended, last week, to six. 

Arthur Chester Millspaugh, who was 
Administrator General of Persian Finances 
until he quarreled with the Finance Min- 
ister of King Rega Pahlevi (Time, Aug. 8, 
1927), resigned last week as Financial Ad- 
viser to the Republic of Haiti, a post 
which he has held since 1927. Ever in- 
clined to be secretive, Professor Mills- 
paugh declined to indicate the reason. 

Juan Batista Sacasa was regarded, two 
years ago, as little better than a Nicara- 
guan bandit. Although he deemed himself 
the constitutional President of Nicaragua 
(Time, Nov. 29, 1926), his Government 
was not recognized by the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration, and his repeated contentions 
that his party (Liberal) comprised a ma- 
jority of the Nicaraguan electorate was 
ignored. 

Therefore President Calvin Coolidge 
sent U. S. Marines to intervene in Nicara- 
gua and supervise a “fair election.” The 
election resulted in a Liberal majority, 
and in the choosing of a Liberal President 
of Nicaragua (Time, Nov. 12) exactly as 
predicted two years ago by Juan Batista 
Sacasa. 

Accordingly Sefor Sacasa was sent last 
week as Nicaraguan Minister to Washing- 
ton. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
The Crown 
@ Physicians attending His Majesty 
George V again reviewed his illness for 
The Lancet: 

“Progress, though slight, is definitely be- 
ing made. The average rate of the pulse 
has diminished, and it is less easily dis- 
turbed by outside influences. In weighing 
the significance of these facts it must not 
be forgotten that there is still difficulty in 
feeding, wasting and exhaustion, and that 
these cannot be overcome without a long 
effort, especially the exhaustion produced 
by the gallant and extended struggle for 
life—an element that throughout the case 
has given the greatest anxiety.” 

@ So extremely rare is even the slightest 
variation in Queen Mary’s health that last 
week the Empire was not unmoved when it 
was known that Her Majesty had a “‘slight 
cold.” 

@ Reassuring was the departure from 
Buckingham Palace last week of Their 
Majesties’ only daughter, Princess Mary, 
Viscountess Lascelles, who returned to her 
country seat, Goldsborough Hall, York- 
shire. Throughout the King’s illness Prin- 
cess Mary had constantly remained with 
the Queen. 

@ On several occasions last week Edward 
of Wales visited Buckingham Palace, ac- 
companied by his little yapping cairn ter- 
rier bitch Cora. 

@ Indiscreet Sir William (“Jix”) Joyn- 
son-Hicks, His Majesty’s Home Secretary 
(Time, Jan. 14), now vacationing on the 
French Riviera, said last week that he 
thought Their Majesties might soon re- 
move from bleak London to sunny Men- 
ton, a few miles from Monte Carlo. 

@ Sir Edward Elgar, Master of the King’s 
Musick, said at a public luncheon last 
week: ‘“‘We have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the King is slowly recovering, 
and in a few months, unless there is an 
accident, we shall have him among us 
again 


. 


Divine Providence? 

Scarcely any one in England would think 
of calling Mrs. Stanley Baldwin “Lucy.” 
except of course her husband, the Prime 
Minister. Even the smart friends of Miss 
Betty Baldwin, including some of London’s 
most notorious titled set, would never re 
fer to a “church” in her mother’s presence 
as a “Godbox.”* Therefore it was quite 
“in character” for Mrs. Baldwin to go, last 
week, to a quite old-fashioned little church 
bazaar. 

By paying sixpence one was entitled to 
guess the names of a boy doll and a girl 
doll; and if one guessed both names cor- 
rectly one might take the midgets home. 
Clearly this was no “lottery,” this was not 
“gambling,” and so Mrs. Baldwin took a 
sixpence from her purse and laid it char- 
itably on the counter. 

“It’s no use for me to guess,” she 
smiled, “I could never guess their names 
in the wide world. I’m not clever at guess- 


*Current ribald proposal of marriage: “Let's 
hop to a Godbox and get stitched.” 
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Her Church is no “Godbox.” 


ing,” and the Prime Minister’s wife passed 
on. 

“But, Mrs. Baldwin!” cried the attend- 
ant at the doll booth, “You must guess. 
Please, you really must!” and the eyes of 
the attendant, a blooming, wholesome girl, 
twinkled, danced. 

“Very well, my dear,” said the Lady of 
Downing Street, ‘I really cannot guess, 
but we'll say their names are the same as 
my husband’s and my own, ‘Stanley’ and 
‘acy. 

“They are! They are!” cried the danc- 
ing-eyed girl. “We named them ‘specially, 
and I knew you'd guess!” 

Commentators recalled that the Prime 
Minister’s pious wife has said that she 
sees in his rise to Power the inscrutable 
working of “Divine Providence.” 


Jazz Ban Down 


Among U. S. jazz band leaders, Con- 
ductor Abraham Lyman is esteemed as 
able, cunning, shrewd. Nonetheless ‘“Con- 
ductor Abie” was chatfed at when he 
recently announced that he would “buck 
and bust” the absolute embargo which the 
British Ministry of Labor has maintained 
since 1925 against professional U. S. jazz- 
folk. 

The last U. S. jazz band to play in Lon- 
don—three and a half years ago—was the 
relatively restrained Brooke Johns Orches- 
tra. Dauntlessly, however, “Conductor 
Abie” sailed from Manhattan. The Min- 
istry of Labor agreed that “Abie’s Own” 
may perform at a London night club, on 
condition that the proprietor hire an equal 
number of authentic British musicians 

Though meagre and defective, “Con- 
ductor Abie’s” victory may serve as an 
opening wedge. Even more significant as a 
sign of growing British jazz consciousness 
was the installation, last week, of “phono- 
graph kiosks” in the waiting rooms of 
several London and provincial railway 
stations 

Today England’s “popular dance tunes” 
are 75 per cent U. S. jazz 


Neighbors Lid. 

William Francis Hare, Viscount Ennis- 
more, son and heir of the fourth Earl ot 
Listowel has often puzzled his friends 
Recently he surprised most, shocked many 
when he gave an exhibition in London of 
his own neat and delicately stitched em- 
broideries. Last week he founded Neigh- 
bors Ltd. 

While Viscount Ennismore was at Ox- 
ford people called him “Will” or “Mr 
Hare” because he so insistently asked 
them to. He was a Socialist, he said, and 
so he had no use for his title. 

“The shares of Neighbors Ltd.,” said 
Viscount Ennismore last week, “will be 
sold at a penny each to wealthy men who 
wish to show the sincerity of their Social- 
ism, and remove the obstacles of their 
capital, earned or unearned. Each pur- 
chaser of a penny share binds himself to 
contribute £100 [$486] to the company’s 
Permanent Fund. The sole business of 
Neighbors Ltd. will be to administer the 
Fund in the interest of Social Service. 

Since the only loophole in this clear 
cut proposition seemed to be the “modest 
stipends,” correspondents asked about 
them. 

After some reflection, Viscount Ennis- 
more indicated that a Socialist Tycoon 
who bought enough penny shares to enable 
him to contribute his whole fortune in 
£100 units to Neighbors Ltd. might re- 
ceive “modest stipends” as follows: 1) 
If single, £3 a week ($14.58); 2) If mar- 
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WILLIAM VISCOUNT ENNISMORI 


Stitches neatly, embroiders delicately 


ried £4 ($19.44); 3) If a parent, ro shil- 
lings ($2.44) extra for each child. 

Asked how he himself would subsist 
on £3 a week, Bachelor Viscount Enni 
more said: “I shall take a chamber, no 
too dear, and make ends meet by em 
broidering.” 
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FRANCE 


Now or Never 

Neither the President of the U. S. nor 
any Cabinet officer is privileged by cus- 
tom to ask Congress for endorsement or 
condemnation of any course which he pro- 
poses to pursue. Thus President Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson did not know whether 
or not he was negotiating at Paris a treaty 
which would be approved by Congress. But 
in France it is otherwise. There, Parlia- 
ment can be asked to register approval or 
disapproval in advance. With intent to 
ask such a question, Prime Minister Ray- 
mond Poincaré, renowned “Lion of Lor- 
raine,”’ went solemnly last week before the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

In a masterly three and a half hour ad- 
dress, M. Poincaré reminded the Chamber 
that negotiations for revision of the Dawes 
Plan are about to begin among the Allies, 
the U. S. and Germany (TIME, Jan. 14). 
The representatives of France, he said, 
must have a free hand. They would cling 
tenaciously to the principle that Germany 
must pay enough to satisfy French repara- 
tions claims and cover the debt of France 
to Britain and the U. S. Within that rigid 
framework the Chamber ought to accord 
the Government every liberty in negotia- 
tion. 

“If you propose to overthrow my Cab- 
inet, mes amis,” cried the Prime Minister, 
“do so now! A crisis today would have 
serious but reparable consequences. A 
crisis once the negotiations have begun 
would be a mortal blow to France!” 

Pondering well these words the Cham- 
ber presently gave the Prime Minister a 
vote of confidence, 325 to 251, a majority 
of 74. Thus the Government of France 
need not fear to be knifed in the back by 
Parliament, during the Reparations nego- 
tiations, as was Thomas Woodrow Wilson 
when he sought and failed to persuade 
Congress that the U. S. should enter the 
League of Nations. 


¢— 


Vv 
Nine-Lived Caillaux 

Dense white fog settled around the chill 
towers and spires of Chartres, billowed 
over hoary ramparts, poured down into the 
valley. Approaching, speeding up the val- 
ley road into the fog, came a silent, richly 
glinting limousine, the car of M. Joseph 
Caillaux, famed “Statesman with Nine 
Lives.” 

As he lounged on cushions of matched 
snakeskin M. le Senateur Caillaux could 
not know that he was near to losing an- 
other of his “‘lives’—this time physically. 
Most of his previous “deaths” have been 
political: One, when he failed as Prime 
Minister (1911-13) to create a Franco- 
German commercial entente, and was de- 
nounced by Frenchmen as a traitor; Two, 
when scandals touching his private life 
were exposed by Editor Calmette of Le 
Figaro who was therefore shot dead by 
Mme. Caillaux; Three, when M. Caillaux 
was sentenced for High Treason (1920) 
because he was thought to have intrigued 
for a defeatist peace with Germany; and 
finally Four, when as Finance Minister, 
after an astounding comeback from prison 





to Power, he dismally failed to negotiate 
a satisfactory Franco-U. S. debt settle- 
ment (Time, Nov. 9, 1925). 

Having died these four deaths urbanely 
—-and being in fact still politically defunct 
last week—M. le Senateur Joseph Caillaux 
rode on through the blinding fog, trusting, 
as rich men will, to a harassed chauffeur 
who had been told to hurry. 

Gripped as usual by the muscles of M. 
Caillaux’s right eye was his monocle. He 
was reading. Suddenly out of the fog—a 
truck! Brakes screamed. The chauffeur 
did his best to swerve. But the long low 
cradling limousine crashed head-on, 
crumpled, overturned. The monocle, 
gripped spasmodically at the moment of 
impact, shattered, terribly cutting M. 
Caillaux about the eye. 

Other lacerations, savage,, made the 
Senator all gory and unrecognizable as he 
crawled from the wrecked limousine. His 
nose was broken. Prudent, cool-headed 
and courageous, he insisted upon being 
rushed by train to Paris as soon as a pro- 
vincial doctor had cleaned and bound his 
wounds. At home, in his sumptuous house 
Joseph Caillaux presently entrusted his 
bald head, lacerated face and body to the 
Professors Laurent and Revaux. 

In their first bulletin the Professors con- 
fidently predicted complete recovery. 
Candid, they described dealing with the 
Senator’s face in such thorough-going 
fashion that “it will be temporarily im- 
possible for him to take food, except 
through a tube piercing the bandages.” 


NORWAY 
Olav to Martha 


Almost too easy is the question: ‘Why 
is Crown Prince Olav of Norway so much 
like Edward of Wales?” 

They have in common: 

English birth; 
Oxford: 
Grandfather Edward VII; 
Sporting spills* 
German blood; 
Nice faces, figures, eyes. 

Therefore, stout Norwegian hearts 
thumped for joy last week when Swedish 
King Gustav V announced the engage- 
ment of his niece, Princess Martha, to 
Norway’s Olav. 

Particularly joyous was Norway’s Oslo. 
There the Storting suspended all parlia- 
mentary business while Oslo’s Hambro, 
the nation’s stern speaker, led a barking 
Norwegian cheer. Appropriately enough; 
Norsk Kron Prins Olav was not there to 
hear. With gallant stealth he had slipped 
off to Stockholm and Sveriges Princessa 
Martha Sofia Lovisa Dagmar Thyra. 

Blasé Swedes are used to this sort of 
thing. Not quite three years ago Crown 
Prince Leopold of Belgium eased similarly 
into Stockholm on the eve of his engage- 
ment to Princess Mirtha’s sister Astrid, 
now Crown Princess of the Belgians. 

Martha is 27 


27. 
*Edward’s into mud (horses), Olav’s into 
snow (skis). 
7Olav used to be Prins Alexander Edvard 
Christian Frederik af Danmark; but when his 
father was made King of Norway (1905) he 
was given one name and one alone, Olav. 


RUSSIA 
Plenty of Servants 

An erroneous U. S. impression that 
Soviet housewives have no servants was 
corrected, last week, by earnest, diligent 
Commissar of Health Nikolai A. Semashko 
in somewhat startling fashion. With the 
total candor of an authentic savant, Com- 
rade Semashko stated: 

“Nearly 45 per cent of the females 
now practicing prostitution in Moscow 
came from the provinces to work as serv- 
ants. When such peasant girls lose their 
positions and are unable to find others, 
they seem afraid to return home, or un- 
willing to give up city life, and therefore 
they prostitute themselves.” 





Lunacharsky v. Religion 

With the new Soviet anti-religious cam- 
paign now in full cry (Time, Jan. 14), 
Commissar of Education Anatole Luna- 
charsky released, last week, a cinema drama 
called Salamander. Heroine: Mme. Luna- 
charsky, strikingly beautiful, known to her 
intimates as “Natalia.” Author: M. Luna- 
charsky. 

Plot: The pious folk of a Russian pro- 
vincial town fiendishly conspire against a 
kindly atheist professor of zodlogy and his 
wife (Mme. Lunacharsky). The professor 
is expelled from his post, after the Chris- 
tians “frame” him in such fashion as to 
make it appear that he is a pervert. Re- 
duced to penury, the professor’s wife is 
seduced by the man who framed him; and 
this “Holy Devil” then proceeds to poison 
her. 

Thenceforward the professor’s misery 
grows more and more Tolstoyan until, as 
the grand climax, Commissar of Education 
Anatole Lunacharsky appears upon the 
film in his official capacity, raises up the 
professor from lowest depths, and places 
him in a Moscow laboratory where, among 
congenial atheists, he can complete his 
“Great Experiment.” 
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A MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


... had his wife instructively seduced. 
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PRINCIPLES 
and POLICIES 


behind —— 
Cs EK N kK R A .. S PRINCIPLES ang ' Price: 


| BEHIND i 
MOTORS | | 
iG 
| GENERAL MoTors || 

Stains Sane | 
i“ UR PRINCIPLES completely expressed, as 
I see them—and they apply to every 
other business as much as they do to that of 


General Motors—are: Get the facts; recog- 
nize the equities of all concerned; realize 
the necessity of doing a better job every 
day; an open mind and hard work. The 
last is the most important of all. There is no 
short cut.” 


ArreD P. SLoaAn, Jr., 
President of General Motors. 





In addition to its Annual Report and Quarterly Statement of Karn- 
ings, it is the custom of General Motors to issue special booklets 
from time to time for the information of its stockholders, em- 
ployees, dealers and the public generally. Many of the principles 
and policies outlined in these booklets apply to every other busi- 
ness as much as they do to that of General Motors. 


This booklet, “PrinctpLes AND Poticiks BEHIND GENERAL Morors,’ 
together with the series of booklets to stockholders, will be mailed 
free, upon request to Department J-1, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Broadway at 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


4 car Sor every purse and purpos e 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND 
BUICK * LaSALLE * CADILLAC * Adi with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





ITALY 
Thin Ladies Flayed 


“I know hundreds of ladies of the 
aristocracy and upper classes who believe 
that they have accomplished a_ super- 
human feat when they have presented 
their husbands with one son, as if 
they had performed a galling duty im- 
posed by law to the exclusive benefit of 
man. 

“Voluntary barrenness and _ reducing 
cures to rid her miserable body of every 
ounce of superfluous fat are the greatest 
crimes a woman can commit under the 
Fascist régime. . . .” 

Thus last week stormed L’/mpero, the 
arch-Fascist daily whose young proprietor- 
editor, Signor Mario Carli, is so especially 
a favorite of J] Duce. 

Today it is not enough that Italian 
fathers are responding potently to the 
Dictator’s plea for better, faster begetting 
(Time, Oct. 8 et ante). It is not even 
enough that Italy now leads all Europe in 
surplus of births over deaths.* Brushing 
such trifling achievements aside, young, 
ardent Editor Carli continued, last week, 
his slashing indictment of barren thin 
ladies, set a relentless quota: 

“Every Italian woman must give to her 
country at least one son every two years. 
A refusal on this point will be equivalent 
to pushing men on the road to polygamy 
—which, however, is contrary to Fascist 
moral principles. 

“Flight in the face of maternity—that 
divine maternity that, together with some 
brief physical suffering, gives the loftiest 
and deepest joys of life—is as culpable as 
the desertion of soldiers in the face of the 
enemy, as the attempt of the taxpayer to 
escape the payment of taxes. . . .” 


CHINA 
Mah Jong Murder? 


Should a son of German President 
Paul von Hindenburg cause the assassina- 
tion of General Erich von Ludendorff, 
that would be news. In China the General 
Yang Yu-ting played until last spring the 
role of a “Ludendorff.” He was the 
“brains” of a Chinese “Hindenburg,” the 
late and great Marshal Chang Tso-lin, 
then War Lord of North China and Man- 
churia. When the advancing Nationalist 
Armies forced Old Chang to flee from 
Peking (Time, June 11) the War Lord’s 
retreat was masterfully executed by 
“Ludendorff” Yang. With him during the 


desperate days of retreat was Young 
Chang—the War Lord’s son, Chiang 





Hsueh-liang. 

Last week Young Chang, now Dictator 
of Manchuria since Old Chang is dead 
(Timer, July 2), invited General Yang to 
a game of Mah Jong in Mukden, remote 
Manchurian Capital. Also sitting in was 
General Chang Yin-huai, another faith- 
ful officer of old times. Softly the tiles 
rattled, and courteously the game began. 
Not until midnight neared did Young 
Chang excuse himself momentarily, leav- 


*Latest annual figures: Italian surplus 
475,000; German 408,000; English, 179,000; 
French a mere 65,000, 


ing the Generals in mellow mood over 
wine and sweetmeats. 

Five minutes passed, ten—suddenly it 
seemed to the befuddled generals that the 
room was full of soldiers, ugly grinning 
fellows with leveled bayonets. Tipsily 
“Ludendorf” Yang squinted, then whipped 
out his Mauser pistol—a second too late. 
The soldiers had already shot and _ bay- 
onetted General Chang Yin-huai and be- 
fore General Yang could fire he too, “The 
“Ludendorff” was foully murdered. 

Such were circumstantial details flashed 
from Mukden via Japan to the U. S. Since 
the Japanese are no friends of Young 
Chang, confirmation must be awaited. 

Quite another story which seeped out 
of Mukden was that “Ludendorff” Yang 
was unmasked in a plot to oust Young 
Chang, discovered to have “misappropri- 
ated” staggering sums, and presently shot 
as a traitor before a firing squad. 


AFGHANISTAN 


“Back to Barbarism!” 


Bitterly did King Amanullah of Afghan- 
istan regret, last week, that he had ever 
sought to sow “reforms” among his people 
(Time, Sept. 10), for it began to seem 
that he had reaped a revolution quite 
capable of toppling down his throne. 

Spurred by reform-hiting, fanatically 
religious Mullahs, the rebels again sur- 
rounded Kabul on three sides, last week, 
after having been repulsed last fortnight 
to a distance of 40 miles (Time, Jan. 7). 

Though drastic censorship precluded 
exact knowledge of what was taking place, 
a symposium of rumors confirmed reports 
that His Majesty had proclaimed the ter- 
mination of all “reforms’”—such as the 
edict requiring men to wear pants (TIME, 
Sept. 10)—and was making desperate 
efforts to rally his troops and recover the 
loyalty of his people as a whole. 

It was reported from Moscow, where 
the Soviet radio station is directly in 
touch with Kabul, that King Amanullah 
had delegated his Royal powers to a 
“Council of Fifty,” composed of “leading 
Mullahs and Khans of the Realm.” Since 
these persons would unquestionably re- 
voke all the newfangled decrees issued by 
King Amanullah after returning from his 
famed tour of Europe (Time, Jan. 23— 
June 4, ’28), joyous Afghans prepared for 
a new order, “Back to Barbarism!” 

Expectations that His Majesty’s position 
would quickly become untenable were 
strengthened by reports, possibly prema- 
ture, that he had fled Kabul by airplane, 
established himself in Kandahar and abdi- 
cated in favor of his brother Inayatullah 


Khan. 
JUGOSLAVIA 


“Alexander the Absoluve”’ 


The dictature set up in Jugoslavia last 
fortnight by King Alexander and General 
Petar Zivkovitch, Commander of the 
Royal Guards (Timer, Jan. 14) assumed, 
last week, the powers of Absolutism, if not 
Despotism. 

“The King is the Bearer of All Author- 
ity,” declared a new Royal decree. “The 
King issues and promulgates all laws, ap- 


points and dismisses all officials, commands 
the Army and Navy, declares war, con- 
cludes peace and pardons whomever and 
whenever he wishes. 

“The ministers appointed by the King 
are responsible to him only, and can be 
judged only on complaint of the King by 
a court appointed by the King. All per- 
sons of the Judicature, including judges 
appointed by the Ministry of Justice, are 
appointed in the name of the King. 

“The person of the King is inviolable. 
He bears no responsibility. He cannot be 
judged. He appoints a successor, in case 
of need, and a regency, if necessary. 

“The Karageorgevitch Dynasty is de- 
clared hereditary.” 

Since even the Dictatorship of Signor 
3enito Mussolini pales beside such pre- 
tentions, the one title fit for His Majesty 
Alexander Karageorgevitch,* last week 
seemed to be “Alexander the Absolute.” 

European Reaction. Englishmen 
seemed predominantly shocked by events 
in Belgrade, last week. Frenchmen were 
overjoyed, Germans vexed and _ Italians 
furious. Said London’s famed Spectator: 
“The severity of the dictatorship is star- 
tling. It is a disagreeable spectacle to see 
a nation abandon parliamentarianism and 
rush into autocracy.” In Paris, where 
King Alexander is regarded as the chief 
Balkan ally of France, virtually the whole 
press praised the new Dictatorship. The 
German Monarchist Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung approved “this fresh proof of the 
futility of parliamentarianism”; but the 
Socialist Vorwaerts sneered savagely at 
“the Surgeon-King who seeks to cure his 
sick state by plunging in the bayonet.” 
Perhaps the most restrained and weighty 
comment came from Editor Arnaldo Mus- 
solini (brother of Benito), who carries on 
the family newspaper J/ Popolo d’/talia 
(“The People of Italy”) in Milan: 

“The mailed fist inaugurated at Bel- 
grade is no surprise to Italians. Centuries- 
old hatreds are pointed against us. We 
shall wait until developments mature. 
We shall examine our position for any 
eventuality.” 

Local Reaction. Throughout Jugo- 
slavia chambers of commerce, banks, 
business houses and petty office-holders 
wrote and wired their approval to King 
Alexander until over 21,000 paeans of 
loyalty piled up in the white stone palace 
at Belgrade. 

The most ominous note was struck at 
Zagreb, seat of the Croatian Party led by 
Dr. Vladko Matchek, who came _ out 
strongly in favor of the Dictatorship when 
it was first proclaimed. Last week, how- 
ever, Doctor Matchek and fellow Croats, 
barred from their own party headquarters 
in Zagreb by the police, were informed by 
Prime Minister General Zivkovitch that 
“all political parties are terminated and 
citizens do not assemble for political pur- 
poses since there are not any.” 

Thereupon Dr. Matchek figuratively 
rent his garments, crying: 

“Woe to Croatia! His Majesty has not 
given us the new liberties we expected, 
but has taken away even those we had 
already won.” 


*T. e., “Son-of-Black-George.” 
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TIME 


A six second “Morning Ritual” 
keeps you fit the livelong day 
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TURN of the faucet ...a 
A reach for the glass ... and 
into the pure fresh water, whisk a 
spoonful or two of Sal Hepatica. 


Drink the sparkling, effervescent 
solution. It works promptly. It 
improves your whole day. It can 
and does affect your health and 
happiness. 

For the saline method with Sal 
Hepatica not only banishes con- 
stipation promptly, but it rids the 
body of poisons and neutralizes 
acidity. It keeps you feeling “in 
the pink” all day long. 

The great doctors of the world 
—our own and the European — 
know well the benefits of salines, 
and the great “cure stations” of the 
Continent are thronged with dis- 
tinguished visitors seeking relief 
by the saline method from a long 
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list of bodily disorders, 
aches and pains. 

The benefits brought 
about by these famous spas are the 
same benefits enjoyed by the use 
of Sal Hepatica. Sal Hepatica is 
the practical American equivalent 
of these Salines. 


Many are the ills that yield to 
the benefits of Sal Hepatica 
Constipation . . . self-poisoning 
. colds... rheu- 
. . digestive irregularities 

troubles of the eliminatory 
organs . . . complexion disorders 
and many other ills that arise from 
fauity elimination yield to the good 
effects that follow the drinking of 
Sal Hepatica. 


... headaches .. 
matism . 


Ask your doctor to explain to 
you the great benefits of the saline 
method. Ask him about Sal Hepat- 
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ica. Buy a bottle of it at your 
druggist’s. And the next time you 
wake up feeling a little out of 
sorts—drink a morning glass of 
Sal Hepatica. It is prompt in its 
action ... speedy in its results... 
You'll feel better the whole day 
long. 

Send for free booklet describing 
in greater detail how Sal Hepatica 
helps to relieve the many ills re- 
sulting from faulty elimination. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. C-19 

71 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that ex- 
plains more fully the benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 





Address__ 


City State 





TIME 
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Demosthenes the Fortunate 

Bright over the Gulf of Mexico blazed 
the sun. A small white boat, one-masted, 
drifted into the tidy harbor of Tarpon 
Springs, Fla. On a beam reaching from 
the mast to the flagstaff astern, hung 
sponges strung on cords six feet in length. 
It was a Monday. Tuesday was auction 
day. 

Then would the sponges be sold in the 
one-story brick building called the Sponge 
Exchange. Yellow, soft, they would be 
spread on the grey concrete floor like a 
grotesque splash of sunlight. Purchasers 
would appraise, make anonymous bids. If 
the sellers would not sell, a second bid 
would be made, perhaps a third. But if 
the third bid was also rejected the Law 
of the Sponge Exchange has it that the 
sponges may no longer be offered for sale. 


The money earned from the sponges 
pays for the cost of sending out the boats. 
The profit is divided between sailors and 
divers. Divers get more because they risk 
their lives. There are octipi, sharks. But 
diving for sponges is lucrative. During 
1927 the valuation of the sponge catch at 
Tarpon Springs was $886,216. The fig- 
ures for 1928, not yet compiled, will show 
an increase. 

Tarpon Springs is proud of its sponge 
industry. Its Chamber of Commerce says 
that the community is “a city in every 
sense of the word,” refers to it, proudly, 
as the Venice of the South. 

Life is simple in the Venice of the 


South. It has an average population of 
4,000. Nearly half, because few Ameri- 
cans will dive for sponges, are Greeks. 


Among them the trade is of immemorial 
antiquity and rich with legends, reaching 
back to the days when divers with burn- 
ished copper bodies gleaming in the sun 
of the A2gean plunged to their deaths in 
quest of the finest, most deeply hidden 
sponges for the toilets of haughty Livia, or 
that Messalina whose luxuriance scandal- 
ized even imperial Rome. 

And among all the Greek sponge-divers 
of Tarpon Springs last week, jovial 
young Demosthenes Kananis, who has 
been less than a year in the new world, 
was unquestioned hero. With covert 
glances the girls admired his broad 
shoulders and deep chest, remembering 
how, with a shout, he had slipped up from 
the deeps of Spring Bayou, holding high 
in his hand the dripping bronze cross. 

That was on Epiphany, the Feast of the 
Blessing of the Waters. 


_ Eight thousand visitors that day 
thronged Tarpon Springs, for in the 
course of years the Feast of the Blessing 
of the Waters has come to be one of the 
events of the Florida season. Unable to 
find seats in the small frame church of 
St. Nicholas, they clustered about, listen- 
ing to the ardent chants of the Greek 
Orthodox liturgy that swelled inside, burst 
passionately on the sunny tranquillity of 
mid-morning. Archbishop Alexander, head 
of the church in all the New World, had 
come from New York to preside at the 
ceremonies. 


Shortly after noon solemn high mass 
was done. A quiver of expectancy thrilled 
the waiting crowds as the church doors 
swung open. Out of them issued a color- 
ful pageant. 

Acolytes bearing banners of purple, red 
and gold, censors of bronze and golden 
lamps, came first. Then with stately tread 
followed the old archbishop, wearing a 
golden crown and carrying his sceptre: a 
massive patriarchal man, whose heavy 
beard and silvered locks hung down upon 
the rich brocades and ermines of his vest- 
ments. Behind him swarmed the Greek 
community, all dressed in the folk cos- 
tumes of their fatherland: white petti- 
coats and bright red shoes on women who 
clung to the arms of men in purple sash 
and scarlet fez. 

Incongruously a U. S. band blared a 
Yankee march, and the paraders fell into 
step with its brazen rhythms—except the 
Archbishop; and his measured pace was in 
time with the grave chants that still sang 
in his mind. Through crowded streets the 
procession moved to the shore of Spring 
Bayou. There, the Archbishop was con- 
ducted on board a brilliantly decorated 
boat. He carried a bronze cross. 

Memorial of the baptism of Jesus Christ 
by John the Baptist is the feast of 
Epiphany. But on this occasion also the 
blessing of God is laid across all the 
waters. Invoking it, the Archbishop would 
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He flung a fiery cross into a flashing sea. 


fling that bronze cross into the green 


flashing sea. Divers would plunge in after 
it and bring it back, thus symbolizing the 
deathlessness of the church of Christ on 
earth, 





On the top deck of the boat the Arch- 
bishop and his assisting priests gathered. 
In antiphon they recited the ancient ritual 
of the blessing. At a precise moment white 
doves were loosed, fluttered up into the 
bright blue cloudless sky, hovered about 
the little circle of priests and acolytes: 
these were in token of the Paraclete, the 
Holy Ghost. 

Now the patriarch raised his hand, and 
in the noonday sun the cross kindled into 
golden fire. His lips moved in scarcely 
audible benediction. A knot of swart divers 
poised at the side of the boat, watching, 
tense, eager. But with all eyes on that 
shining cross, none perceived Demos- 
thenes Kananis, who slipped quietly into 
the water and took a quick stroke over 
three waves, 

In a gleaming arc the cross curved 
through the sunlight, splashed and was 
out of sight, wavering down through the 
translucent depths. The divers were after 
it, the water frothing and tossing as they 
dived. But far ahead of them all was 
crafty Demosthenes, parting the waves 
with powerful arms, dipping down after 
the prize. Before another diver was near, 
watchers from the decks above saw him 
glide close and seize the cross, ere it had 
reached the bottom. 

Then up he came to the sunlight, shook 
his eyes clear of water, held up the cross 
with a shout of triumph. Up and down 
the banks the expectant thousands burst 
into cheers, applause. The ceremony of 
the Blessing of the Waters was over. 

That night from door to door through 
the Greek community went Demosthenes, 
and everywhere he was acclaimed, and 
given money: alms, to be distributed to 
the families of dead divers. Upon him all 
this year will rest the especial blessing of 
the Archbishop, assuring him of good luck 
on the sponge reefs. And the waters now 
will be kindly another year to those who 
venture into them, diving for sponges; for 
the blessing of God has been laid upon 
them, calming their anger. 


a 


Salvation Rift & Drift 
Last week the High Council of the 


Salvation Army met at its headquarters in 
Sunbury on the Thames, England, and, as 
was expected, called upon ill and aged Gen. 
William Bramwell Booth to resign his com- 
mand (Time, Jan. 14). 

Where. Many people were more inter 
ested in the locale of the Council meeting 
than in the meeting itself. The entry of the 
Salvationists brought a hubbub that dis 
turbed the most placid of villages. Sun- 
bury is situated 15 miles from London, 
three miles from the majestic delicacies 
and floral fanfare of Hampton Court. The 
sinuous Thames is a toy river near the toy 
village. In summertime Englishmen dawdle 
along the sunny stream in punts, bask all 
season long on houseboats and dismantled 
submarine chasers moored to the banks. 
But echoes of holiday laughter are stilled 
as they rise over the fields to Sunbury, 
where the sunbeams glint on a spikey little 
steeple and the footfalls of a few market- 
ing villagers break a pall of quiet. 

Sunbury Court, Salvationist headquar- 
ters, is a 22-acre estate surrounding @ 
rambling manor house built with Georgian 
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Serving GROWING markets 


thier 


With the population of California 
and the whole West increasing four 
times faster than that of the United 
States as a whole; with Central and 
South America, Hawaii, Australia,and 
the East Indies offering rapidly grow- 
ing markets; and with 900,000,000 
people living in a trade sphere served 
by the Pacific and developing modern 
wants, San Francisco is becoming one 
of the very great cities of the world. 

This city should be investigated 
as the location for your business 
headquarters, your branch factory, 
or your western assembling or dis- 
tributing enterprise. 

San Francisco serves the 11,000,000 
people west of the Rockies more cheaply 
and promptly than can be done from 
any point north or south. Within 50 
miles it has a highly prosperous, high- 
consuming trade area of 1,600,000 
people. Itis Coast-central. Forhighly 
practical reasons the San Francisco 
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bay region leads any other Coast area 
by $250,000,000 a year in manufac- 
tures. Its port business is the second- 
greatest in America in value of water- 
borne tonnage. 


Climate is ideal for industry— 
no snow, no enervating heat 

Here the mean average tempera- 
ture varies but 6°, winter and summer. 


No snow loads. No frozen pipes. No 
enervation. 
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Name 


Address 


CALIFORNIANS INC 

Dept. 1501 

703 Market Street, San Francisco 
Send the book, “Why Manufacturers 

Choose San Francisco” to: 
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Labor is contented and in harmony 
with its job. The worker’s dollar goes 


‘farther, in commodity purchasing 


power, than in any other large city. 
As business capital of the West— 
headquarters for the financial, ship- 
ping, lumber, railroad, oil, insurance, 
hydro-electric, manufacturing and dis- 
tributing activities of the Pacific Coast, 
this city may have an important mes- 
sage for you. May its citizens and 
institutions present you with an au- 
thentic, illustrated book on markets 
and conditions? There is no charge. 





swiftly and cheaply from the center ~ 
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The reatest Miracte in business 


‘Te bell rings. . . a man hands in 
her husband’s laundry. . . she writes 
onascrapof paper: ‘“Paytothe orderof 
The Excelsior Laundry $1.65’’. .. and 
there, beforeyour eyes, occurs the most 
amazing miracle in American business. 
Ordering a houseful of furniture charged 
and delivered by Marshall Field’s is 
child’s play beside it. For that scrap of 
paper must pass through 52 hands, and 
each handling costs the bank money. 
Yet the use of checking accounts, with 
its inestimable convenience to the sala- 


ried man and his wife, spreads day by 





day . . . encouraged, indeed, by the 
banks, in spite of its cost. 
7 7 4 
How can they do it? The answer is } 
6c . . Pr : 
business appliances’ . . . the long 
batteries of business machines that click 
off figures at a rate no mortal mind 
or pen-pushing fingers ever achieved. 
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... the Housewife’s check for #1.65 


Business Appliances! American  busi- 
ness owes its epic growth of the last 
quarter-century to them. You find 
wider stocks in the stores and pay 
lower prices because of them. Hus- 
bandsgohomeontime. . . and in better 
humor . because of them. And pay 


envelopes are fatter because of them. 


Yet few of us realize how heavily busi- 
ness Jeans upon business machinery. 
Imagine the Federal Reserve bank in 
New York totaling and verifying 
400,000 out-of-town items a day... 
by hand. Imagine John Wanamaker 
handling the figures of 300,000 daily 
transactions. . . by hand. It would be 


impossible, 

Uncovering mew net 
or em 
lI rofits cee 


Bur great as business machinery’ s serv- 
ices have been, they are to be inesti- 
mably greater. For business men have 
come to see that the only way net prof- 
its can be kept up in this intenser 
competition is by uncovering new 
sources of profits with modern office 
machinery, and business controls. 


It is to this service that Remington 
Rand is dedicated. It is for this that 
Remington Rand has brought together 
the leaders in the development of busi- 
ness machinery, business systems, and 
modern business controls into one 


great Cooperative national institution. 


THE GREAT EMANCIPATORS 


Here is not only the most complete, 
successful line of present-day business 
machinery... but here are the keenest 
inventive minds... the men who will 
develop the new business methods 
and machinery of tomorrow. Here are 
4,000 veteran field men with the most 
amazing knowledge, exact and expert, 
of the making, using, filing and pro- 
tecting of contro/ facts and figures. 
And here, best of all, is an institution 
you can call upon, whether you run a 
drug-store or an automobile plant, with 
the certainty of getting not only expert, 
but unbiased advice. For the Reming- 
ton Rand man cares not at all which 
device or type of control you install 
... so long as it gives the exact serv- 
ice your business requires. Tele- 
phone for a Remington Rand man. 
Or write Remington Rand Business 
Service Inc., Remington Rand Build- 
ing, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines . LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 
RAND and KARDEX Visible Records . SAFE-CABINET . INDEX VISIBLE . POWERS Accounting Machines 
DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines . KALAMAZOO and BAKER-VAWTER Loose Leaf Equipment 


Sales Offices Everywhere 
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formalities of red brick with white stone 
pilasters and pediments. Elms, poplars 
and oaks veil a winding drive. The house 
has been residence, inn, club. As an inn 
it harbored Charles Dickens, whose quill 
scratched in utter silence as he worked on 
Oliver Twist. Other guests were Thackeray 
and Lord Macaulay. 

The second scene of the Salvationis 
drama was far away in the village of 
Southwold on the east coast of England. 
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COMMISSIONER HIGGINS 


A flashlight revealed him. 


There the delegates of the High Council 
waited on Gen. Bramwell Booth in his sick 
room opening on the drear North Sea. 

How. The Sunbury Court building, be- 
sides being the meeting place, was the 
headquarters of the opposition group, 
those who have wearied of Gen. Bramwell 
Booth’s autocratic régime. Prominent 
among these, of course, was his malcontent 
sister, Evangeline Booth, Commander of 
the Army in America, possible successor 
to her brother. 

Across the road from the estate gathered 
the pro-Bramwell “standpat” contingent, 
headed by the General’s wife and_ his 
daughter, Commissioner Catherine Booth. 
They occupied a cottage secretively cur- 
tained with gauze. A direct telephone line 
to the General at Southwold was con- 
stantly alive with news. 

The Council began with hymns, prayer, 
a reading from Colossians. They had heard 
that physicians had found Gen. Bramwell 
mentally unimpaired, likely to re-assume 
his duties in six months’ time. Then be- 
gan much rigmarole and palaver. The op- 
position favored ousting Gen. Booth, 
favored a new autonomous government 
which should preclude such personal power 
as has characterized the Booth “dynasty.” 
For this reason Sister Evangeline seemed 
little likely to succeed her brother. Though 
in discord with Brother Bramwell, she was 
yet a Booth, and the opposition felt that 
a change from Boothism would be felici- 
tous. More appealing to them was Com- 
missione Edward John Higgins, Inter- 
national Chief of Staff. 

As the meeting progressed Commissioner 
Catherine began to dash back and forth 


between the opposition Court and the 
standpat cottage in a bright scarlet motor 
car. Undoubtedly she was relaying the 
progress of events to her father. Then 
came a letter from the absent General. As 
if to prove his cool sanity he said that he 
had appointed a commission to act for him 
in his absence and begged to be allowed 
time to recover. 

This letter, with its overtones of 
autocracy, riled the opposition. An officer 
questioned its authenticity, based on his 
knowledge of the Generai’s handwriting. 
Just then another officer rushed into the 
room bearing a message. At this point all 
the lights went out. In the darkness was 
hullabaloo, chaotic excitement. A Salva- 
tionist produced a flashlight. Peering at 
the message the Councilmen learned that a 
“traitor” Salvationist had delivered Gen. 
Booth’s letter into the hands of the press. 
Immediate steps were taken to prevent its 
publication, but hardly had the order been 
given when the Daily Mail, containing the 
letter, began to be hawked on the streets 
of London and the lanes of Sunbury. 

The next day, cooler but more resolute 
of purpose, the opposition mustered 56 
votes out of 63 (three-quarter vote neces- 
sary ) asking the resignation of Gen. Booth. 
The request, affectionately phrased, sug- 
gested the General’s retention of his title, 
honors and dignities. 

To Southwold went six of the delegates. 
They found their leader in bed, black- 
gowned, his white hair a tousled aureole. 
He listened to the ceaseless plash of rain 
on the panes, heard the message of the 
delegates, promised an answér in three 
days. 





Two Churches 

Those who have seen it say that in New 
Jersey a miracle has come to pass. In 
Keansburg is the little Catholic Church of 
St. Anne’s. With its unadorned walls and 
severe arched windows it resembles a 
Spanish mission. Two days after Christ- 
mas Father Thomas Kearney was roused 
from his early morning slumber by a wild- 
eyed townsman who talked of visions. To- 
gether they went and stood before the 
church. On the door shimmered a soft 
image. A tender, shadowy face, slender 
hands and billowy robes were suggested in 
mottled luminescence. At dawn it disap- 
peared. Thereafter the image appeared at 
twilight, continued through the night. Hun- 
dreds heard about it, came to see for them- 
selves. Cripples and weazened ancients 
were among them. Some said it was the 
Blessed Virgin, others that it was St. Anne 
herself. Skeptical experiments were made 
by extinguishing neighborhood street lights 
and lights within the church. The image 
persisted. Perhaps it was the filter of 
moonbeams through the trees. Each night 
the devout met and knelt before the door 

In Kansas City, Mo., a nicely dressed 
gentleman entered the Catholic Cathedral. 
He was Henry J. Schepers, a bill collector. 
He knelt in prayer in a rear pew. Then, still 
kneeling, he drew a pistol from his pocket 
and blew a hole through his head. The 
bullet pierced a stained glass window with 
the gleaming legend THY SINS ARE 
FORGIVEN THEE. The bullet hole made 
a period for the sentence. 


MUSIC 


New Opera Company 

For best artistic results it often seems 
unfortunate that the Metropolitan Opera 
Company has no competition. Not since 
Oscar Hammerstein presented French 
opera at his own Manhattan Opera House 
has the Broadway company been forced 
into jacking its standards. Then, in 1910. 
the Metropolitan directors purchased 
peace. Hammerstein received approxi- 
mately a million dollars and in return he 
promised to present no opera in Man- 
hattan for ten years. The nucleus of his 
troupe went to Chicago, developed into 
the Chicago Civic Opera of today, an or- 
ganization devoted to Italian and French 
opera. The Metropolitan, unmolested, has 
stayed Italian and German. The paths of 
the two never cross. No new group has 
risen to threaten them. 

Wagner, thus, in the U. S. has stayed 
the prerogative of the Metropolitan. It 
has been given as the management believes 
the public wants it—cut and trimmed to 
make a comfortable afternoon or evening. 
But many an opera-goer has been dis- 
satisfied with the cuts and the production 
in general. Hence with enthusiasm last 
week they hailed the coming of the Ger- 
man Grand Opera Company* which 
promised two complete cycles of the 
Nibelungen Ring, uncut, and a Tristan 
with Johanna Gadski. Manager George 
Blumenthal has brought singers from Ger- 
many, also a German chef who prepares 
German food for intermissions. 








— 
Epiglottis Remembered 

Fritz Reiner is the able conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony. His wife, Berta 
Gardini-Gerster Reiner, is a vocal teacher, 
sometimes of Cincinnati, this season of 
Manhattan. And she is always the daugh- 
ter of Etelka Gerster, famed Hungarian 
soprano. Last week in Manhattan, in mem- 
ory of her mother who died in 1920, 
Madame Reiner gave a reception, pre- 
sented her pupils in a special program. 

For famed guests, Walter Damrosch, 
who 50 years ago played accompaniments 
for Madame Gerster, told anecdotes to re- 
call her invincible personality. Once in St. 
Louis she announced herself too ill to sing 
but a certificate was necessary to convince 
the audience. The physician pronounced 
just a slight inflammation of the epiglottis 
and, angry, Madame Gerster sang. His 
bill of $60 she refused to pay and two 
years later when she returned to St. Louis 
the doctor brought suit. But Gerster re- 
fused to go to court, said she was too ill. 
Obligingly then the good-natured judge 
moved court to her hotel where she sang 
“The Last Rose of Summer” so charm- 
ingly that he dismissed the case. 





Turn About 

One of Serge Koussevitzky’s most debat- 
able novelties in his early days with the 
Boston Symphony was Pacific 231, by 
Arthur Honegger, a young French Swiss. 
When Composer Honegger made his U. 5S. 

*Time will review the performances of the 
German Grand Opera Company in the next 
issue. 
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TELEGRAPH OF WELLFLEET. LORENZO DOW BAKER Mister, AY PORT ANTONIO 


BANANAS 7777 AND WHITE FLEETS 


In -March,’71, Car’N Lorenzo Baker Left Cape Cod for the warmer 
waters of Jamaica—returning to Boston with a cargo of bananas, which 
Cc “ 


he landed in good condition ... the first ever brought in quantity to this port. 


{] His importing venture a success, Baker { OLp CoLtowny always has been a close 
proposed operating a fleet of schooners ~ friend to concerns foremost in the devel- 
in the banana trade between Jamaica and opment of our country’s import and ex- 
Boston. Canny Cape Cod skippers listened port trade, sharing with them a regard 
— approved the scheme — forerunning for sound business progress . . . Whether 


the “Great White Fleet” of the 
United Fruit Company, a famous 
New England enterprise which 
from its conception has been 
Boston owned — Boston manned. 


* OLD GOLONY x 


Trust COMPANY 


17 CourT STREET Boston MassacuvuseETTs 


your problem is confined to rou- 
tine banking, or extends to the 
outposts of the world’s commer- 
cial frontiers, we gladly offer to 
you our comprehensive service. 
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28 
début, last week, as conductor of his own 
works, his orchestra was Mr. Kousse- 


vitzky’s. Turn about, one sage remarked in 
the lobby of the Cambridge Theatre, was 
fair play indeed in this case. Honegger 
won fame in the U. S. by the snorts and 
puffs of his giant locomotive. Fair enough. 
then, that Boston should see him first, 
hear his Rugby (Time, Nov. 19) before 
he took it on an extended tour.* 

Pacific 231 won Honegger fame from 
Boston to California. It stimulates the 
vogue for putting all manner of mechanical 
sounds into music. Alone, and on first 


hearing, however, it failed to inspire any 
widespread confidence. 


People were be- 








© Wide World 
ARTHUR HONEGGER 
He came with a snort and a puff. 


oming increasingly wary of modern com- 


C 
posers. Repeated hearings of the Pacific 
were necessary to convince that it was 
more than freakish stuff. But for five 
y 


‘ars now it has endured, and since, sub- 
stantiating it as ringing, vital music, there 
have been King David, Antigone, Judith, 
now Rugby. 

“A rather short and stocky gentleman, 
emerging in evening clothes from the ante- 
room looked neither to right nor 
left, took two at a time the steps leading 
to the stage . Arthur Honegger. arisen. 
significant, acknowledged figure of the new 
generation.” So, last week, did H. T. 
Parker of the Boston Transcript appraise 
Boston’s guest conductor. Thus are ad- 
jectives made to grow, for five years ago 
Honegger had been just a precocious fellow 
who at seven had composed two operas 
in the treble cl knew no other. 

eleven some 30 sonatas, in his twenties 
one of the Group of Six in Paris, bluster- 
ing fellows, so many thought, organized 
to acquaint the public with their music. 

Now Honegger remains supreme of the 
Six. His wife, Pianist Andrée Vaurabourg- 
Honegger. plays his compositions, last 
week played with him his delectable Con- 
certino. Pacific 231 he now calls Boom! 
Boom! Rugby, a sound picture of a foot- 
ball match, teems with driving conflict. 
It takes twelve minutes to play, and, 
strangely enough, uses no percussion. 


ef he 
Ir, aS ne 


at 


*Composer-Conductor Honegger’s tour takes 
him to Cambridge, Mass., Boston, Manhattan, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Kansas City, Detroit, Denver, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Bufialo. 
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Einheitlichen Feldtheorie 


It means “A Coherent Theory of the 
Electro-Magnetic Field” and is the title 
of a five-page paper of highest mathe- 
matical formulae which Relativist Albert 
Einstein worked on for ten years and last 
week handed to the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences in Berlin for criticism. Soon it 
will be published. 

His report is a purely mathematical ex- 
tension of the general theory of relativity 
to include gravitational and electromag- 
netic phenomena. 

His relativity theory, which he phrased 
within only three printed pages, made 
time & space the creator of matter. New- 
ton believed space independent of time. 
Some 3,775 books have been written to 
explain Einstein relativity and its impli- 
cations in cosmic mechanics. 

Albert Einstein now applies it himself 
to explain earthly physical activities—the 
pull of gravity, the pulsations of electro- 
magnetic waves or quanta. 

Said he in Berlin last week: “There is 
no occasion for anybody to be excited 
about it. There will be only a few mathe- 
maticians who will be inclined to read it 
and, although I never did make that state- 
ment which was ascribed to me that only 
eleven people in the world could under- 
stand relativity, I really don’t believe that 
there will be more than a handful of people 
who will take the trouble to follow its 
argument.” 


“ ——— 


Needy American Museum 

President Henry Fairfield Osborn of 
Manhattan’s American Museum of Natural 
History* wrote out a curtain raiser for his 
trustees. It was his 1929 budget, prepared 
for their annual meeting last week. 

The budget stated that the American 
Museum's endowment was some $13,000.- 
ooo. But because the dollar’s present pur- 
chasing value is little more than half its 
pre-War value (when most of the endow- 
ments were set up), the Museum lacked 


enough money to pay for its multifold 





ictivi 1es. This year’s deficit is $106. 
To make it up President Osborn asked the 
trustees to contribute their own cash, as 


they had done for previous deficiencies 


The $106,000 was of course supplied at 


once. Among the trustees are J. P. Mor- 
gan, George F. Baker Jr., Felix M. War- 
burg. 

But passing the timbrel each year for 
money irks a good manager. President 


Osborn declared that he was going to stop 
it. He needed $8,000,000 more endow- 
ment. If he did not get it, forthwith he 
would dismiss 35 employes, suspend others, 
set a stationary wage scale, cut off trustee 
support of field expeditions (see col. 3), 
reduce the number of publications, and 
close down many other museum activities 
Such cessations would strangle educational 
and scientific work of one of the world’s 
best natural history museums. It was a 
lugubrious threat. But the trustees ad- 
monished President Osborn to make him- 
self content for a further while. They 





*And retiring president of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 


would get him the $8,000,000 endowment. 
Until then they would pay the bills that 
he could not pay. 


Field expeditions organized or sponsored 
by the American Museum last year were 
to many a site, for many a purpose. The 
most important: 

Central Asiatic Expedition to Mongolia 
under Roy Chapman Andrews. The dis- 
coveries of this year include an extraor- 
dinarily large rhinoceros-like animal and 
the lower jaw of a mastodon having large 
lower tusks, flattened so that they have a 
shovel effect and measure thirteen inches 
across. 

Stoll-MacCracken Siberian-Arctic Ex- 
pedition, supported by Charles H. Stoll, 
Manhattan lawyer, collected some fine 
specimens of brown bear and the material 
for the Pacific Walrus Group to be placed 
in the Hall of Ocean Life. 

Vernay Expedition to Indo-China for the 
Sondaicus rhino, and to India and Africa 
for field studies for the Asiatic and African 
Hall groups. Financed by Arthur S. Ver- 
nay, antique dealer, Manhattan. 

Lee Garnett Day Expedition which re- 
turned in February with birds and mam- 
mals collected on Mt. Roraima in British 
Guiana, financed by Lee Garnett Day, 
importer of South American products, 
Manhattan. 

Olalla Brothers, in Peru and Ecuador 
are supplying the museum with birds from 
those localities. 

Whitney South Sea Expedition, under 
the direction of Hannibal Hamlin, is col- 
lecting birds of the Pacific at Solombdn 
Islands. Financed by Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, Manhattan banker. 


Exemplar Cities 

Babble on the Twentieth Century, the 
Broadway Limited and other trains where 
city boosters habitually chant the monot- 
onous boasts of their micropolities, had a 
new vigor, vim, élan last week. A Man- 
hattan sociologist, George J. Hecht,* had, 
in flaying New York City for its socio- 
logical bumptiousness, mentioned many a 
modest U. S. city by very name and indi- 
cated the excellencies whereby it sur- 
passed New York. Health, social service, 
education supplanted rich men, big build- 
ings, great corporations in the train talk. 
It became possible to exuberate concern- 
ing: 

Los Angeles (school and park site plan- 
ning, highways ahead of needs); Milwau- 
kee (city employment offices); Chicago 
(parked waterfront); Auburn, N. Y. 
(wiping out diphtheria by general toxin- 
antitoxin immunization); Detroit (best 
type school buildings); Gary, Ind. (work- 
study-play method of education); Dallas 
(adult education); Cleveland (adult edu- 
cation; education against venereal disease; 
teaching parents how to raise children); 
Washington (education against venereal 
disease); Boston (district health centres) ; 
St. Louis (plenty of hospital beds); San 
Francisco (prevention, treatment & in- 
struction of hard of hearing); Winnetka, 
Ill. (progressive education). 





*Secretary of the Welfare Council of* New 
York City, editor of Better Times (voice of 
New York social agencies), publisher of C/il- 
dren, the Magazine for Parents. 
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C.K. WILLIAMS & COMPANY 
erect OAKLAND Plant 
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Verne Frazee, Gen. Mgr. 
C. K. Williams & Co. 
of California 


[N order to better serve its western 
|trade, C. K. Williams & Co. of Eas- 
jton, Pa., the foremost manufacturers 
——! of dry colors and fillers in the United 
States, decided upon a Pacific Coast plant. 
They selected Oakland, California, as being 
the logical manufacturing and distributing 
point for the eleven western states and last 
*August placed in operation a large, modern 
plant engaged in manufacturing the well- 
known Anchor Brand dry colors and fillers. 






Manufacturers in other lines 
desirous of cultivating the rich 
western market or interested in 
the export markets of the Pa- 
cific Ocean will find food for 
thought in the reasons why 
C. K. Williams & Co. selected 
the Oakland industrial district. 
Verne Frazee states: 


paciFIC OCEAN 


iain WG SUN Coot Gmnct Takeemetion ce. 





Plant of C. K. Williams 
& Co. of California 





“With its main plant located on the At- 
lantic seaboard, the necessity of giving bet- 
ter service to its growing western trade, made 
it imperative for our company to give seri- 
ous consideration to the establishment of a 
plant on the Pacific seaboard. 

“Early in 1927 a careful investigation of 
possible Pacific Coast locations was made. 
Emeryville, in the Oakland industrial dis- 
trict, was selected as being the most central 


and advantageous manufacturing and dis- 


tributing point for serving the 
eleven western states and the 
increasingly important markets 
of the Orient. 


"We have discovered, 
through actual experience, that 
the advantages which Oakland 
possesses are, in reality, exceed- 
ing our original anticipations.” 





“We Selected Oakland” is a booklet containing the personally-written statements of 
many of the nationally-known industries operating in this rritory. A copy will be 
mailed on request. For your particular industry an industrial survey will be made, 
covering every detail entering into the consideration of a Pacific Coast plant. All 
correspondence will be treated in the strictest confidence. Write: 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Alameda County 


OAKLAND;CALIFORNIA 


--the dominant industrial district of the Pacific Coast---is located on the 
eastern side of the great harbor of San Francisco Bay, and includes the 


cities of Alameda, Alvarado, Berkeley, Centerville, Decoto, Emeryville, Hayward, Irvington, 


Newark, Niles, Pleasanton, and San Leandro. 
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Briefs 


@ Joseph Puldea, in Manhattan, exhibited 
a rat which could stand on its head. 

@ To Mayor James J. Walker, of Man- 
hattan, was presented a bat by certain 
denizens of the Panama Canal Zone with 
the request that he give the bat to famed 
baseball player Babe Ruth. The bat, 
made out of a lignum-vitae railroad tie, 
was four ounces over weight. Babe Ruth 
last week in a Manhattan gymnasium 
boxed famed musician Paul Whiteman. 

@ Arriving home in Atlanta, the Georgia 
Tech football team which last fortnight 
defeated the University of California re- 
ceived an ovation described as greater than 
that tendered to the late President Warren 
Gamaliel Harding or famed Golfer Robert 
Tyre Jones 

€. There have been colored golf balls re- 
cently (Time, Dec. 31). White boxing 
gloves were planned for Illinois. Last 
week, the U. S. Lawn Tennis Association 
announced trials of a red tennis ball, said 
to possess increased visibility. 

@ Sixteen Yale alumni were prohibited 
from buying tickets for Yale football 
games because they did not use the seats 
which they had contracted to occupy at 
Yale-Harvard game last fall. 


Rickard’s Heirs 
“Know all men by these presents that I, 
George L. Rickard, being of sound and 
disposing mind do hereby make. 
a 








° 


Thus, with a familiar and ironic boast 
began the last will and testament of Tex 
Rickard, famed fight promoter, dead of an 
operation for appendicitis. When it was 
read last week, it was discovered that Tex 
Rickard had left his estate, amounting to 
between one million and three million dol- 
lars, to his wife Maxine and to his daugh- 
ter. Maxine Texas Rickard. 

The body of Tex Rickard was laid in the 
exact centre of Madison Square Garden, 
the arena which he built, enclosed in a 
glass-topped coffin, through which 35,000 
members of the migratory public peered 
at his face—waxed to a semblance of life. 

Finally, a funeral ceremony was held; 
Rickard was praised, sung over, paraded 
through the streets and put into the 
ground, at Woodlawn Cemetery near Man- 
hattan. Two nights later, in the exact 
centre of Madison Square Garden, there 
was a prizefight and a ceremony. The 
ceremony was simple: Jack Dempsey 
climbed through the ropes; the announcer, 
red-faced Joe Humphreys, made a gesture; 
the lights went down: a bugler played taps. 
Presently the lights went on and Jimmy 
McLarnin, of Vancouver, Wash., beat Jos 
Glick, Brooklyn tailor. 

The ceremony. however, was far more 
important than the prizefight, and to un- 
derstand why, it is necessary to know some- 
thing about the present conditions of the 
prizefight industry. 

The first flop that Rickard promoted was 
the Tunney-Heeney fight in The Bronx 
last summer. Right afterward, Tunney re- 
tired, still heavyweight champion. Since 
it is regarded as essential that there should 
always be a World’s Heavyweight Cham- 


pion, it was necessary to discover im- 
mediately who this should be. On investi- 
gation, it appeared that there was no one 
good enough to fill the position adequately. 
Dempsey who, judged by the eminently 
suitable criterion of gate receipts, had 
never lost the heavyweight championship 
was reconsidered for the honor. Frantic 
and slow elimination contests were held, 
meaning nothing. Tex Rickard, having 
made professional boxing into a sport more 
spectacular than any since the wild animal 
shows of the late Roman Empire, was 
faced with a far more difficult task, that of 
preserving its pomp and magnitude. 

Accordingly, he went south to Miami 
Beach, Fla., where in some hope of boom- 
ing his own and friends’ real estate proper- 
ties, he began arrangements for a bout be- 
tween Jack Sharkey and Young Stribling, 
the winner to meet Jack Dempsey for the 
championship. Just before negotiations 
had crystallized into contracts, Tex 
Rickard died, bequeathing, to heirs un- 
specified in his will, a dreadful situation in 
the boxing business. Now there were two 
tasks of almost insurmountable difficulty 
to be encompassed. First, there must be 
found an heir for Tex Rickard’s problems; 
next, an heir to Gene Tunney. 

In the last years of his career, Pro- 
moter Rickard had surrounded himself 
with a powerful corporation, mainly to in- 
sure financial security. It seemed likely 
that whoever was elected president of this, 
would inherit the responsibilities, if not 
necessarily the talents, of Tex Richard. A 
much discussed candidate was Vice Presi- 
dent William F. Carey, Wall Street con- 
tracting engineer, builder of the new 
Manhattan and Boston Madison Square 
Gardens, onetime Rickard Partner in 
Paraguayan cattle-ranchholdings. Jack 
Dempsey refused to consider it officially; 
before any announcement had been made 
by the Garden Corporation, William F. 
Carey entrained with Prizefighter Demp- 
sey for Boston and persuaded Jack 
Sharkey, who had lapsed into his habitual 
recalcitrance, to sign papers for the Strib- 
ling fight. Then Dempsey went to Miami, 
arranged details of a fight on the night of 
Feb. 27. 


© Fotograms 


Jack Dempsey 
He acts like Max. 


Thus it appeared that some sort of 
working arrangement had been secured to 
keep boxing, temporarily at least, in expen- 
sive arenas or stadiums and out of barges 
and border towns where it had been when 
Rickard began to operate. 

However, for promoters to be success- 
ful, they must have something to promote 
and unless Promoter-Pugilist Dempsey 
should arrange a match between himself 
and the winner of the Sharkey-Stribling 
bout, there seemed to be no further work 
for Rickard’s successor to do until a pro- 
spective heavyweight champion appeared. 
Of these, only one had shown the vaguest 
possibility of becoming satisfactory. This 
was Maximilian Siegfried Victor (““Mocks”’) 
Schmeling who was once the champion of 
Germany, who has fought twice in the U. 
S., who is 23 years old, who looks like 
Jack Dempsey and is being taught to fight 
like him. 

While the stock-market is happy and the 
motor industry hale, there will be plenty 
of people who want to go to U. S. prize- 
fights, however wretched they may be. It 
is not probable therefore that Max 
Schmeling, if he becomes heavyweight 
champion, will be expected to defend his 
title in the back rooms of speakeasies, like 
John L. Sullivan, or on a barge, like James 
J. (‘Gentleman Jim’’) Corbett. The other 
champions,* of whom Tex Rickard made a 
list before he died, are as well off as ever. 
But perhaps million-doller gates are now 
definitely in the past; perhaps to produce 
them it was necessary to have the assist- 
ance of the man with the cigar, the cane 
and the brown felt hat who lay last week 
in the middle of the enormous house he had 
built, enclosed in a $15,000 coffin. 

*The list in part as compiled for The Ring 
International boxing magazine: 

Heavyweight: Gene Tunney, New York City 
Light Heavyweight: Tommy Loughran, Phila- 
delphia. 
Middleweight: Mickey Walker, Elizabeth, N. J 
Welterweight: Joe Dundee, Baltimore. 
Junior-Welterweight: Jimmy McLarnin, Van- 
couver, Wash. 
Lightweight: Sammy Mandell, Rockford, TU. 
Junior-Lightweight: Tod Morgan, Seattle. 
Featherweight: Andre Routis, France. 
Bantamweight: Fidel La Barba, California. 
Flyweight: Emile Pladner, Frante. 





Max SCHMELING 
His smacks are Jack’s. 
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Do You 
OLUT-SMOKE A 


CONFERENCE ? 








WITH SPUD’S 
COOL SMOKE 
YOU CAN! 






Can you out-smoke a late conference? Or does it reached ...a Spud head, clear as a bell. Because 
out-smoke you? Give Spud a try where other ciga- Spud’s laboratory-proved cooling effect (16% cooler) 
rettes have disappointed! Try Spud...when problem heightens the enjoyment of its full tobacco flavor. Spud 


after problem means cigarette after cigarette. is the new freedom in old fashioned tobacco 


SSSSSSESESSSSR ESSE SS (/) 


A Spud throat and tongue are still moist-cool enjoyment. At better stands, 20 for 20c. The 


and comfortable when the last decision is Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 





JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff... but by first pack. 
Surprise of first puff soon forgotten...continued cool- 


ness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor. 


How the coolness of Spud smoke was proved scientifi- 
cally, and what “Smoke 16% Cooler by Test” means to 
you, are told in this little book, sent gladly on request. 


MENTHOL=COOLED $ Pp ii D CIGARETTES 
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‘No stropping-no oe 






Is the Schick Steel 
in those blades 


ample as vr B 
"Guna itn” 













THE STROPPING AND HONING 
ARE DONE RIGHT AT THE SCHICK 
FACTORY. 

After that—four to ten perfect shaves from 
each blade because Schick Steel holds its 
edge. It takes Schick Steel and the pre- 
cision of Schick machines to produce the 
keenest shaving edge on Earth. 

Schick Steel—a new steel—and the Schick 
Razor are responsible for the amazing re- 
sults all men get with a Schick. “It doesn’ t 
feel like it’s shaving, but the beard’s all 
gone.” There are six ‘good reasons why you 
should have a Schick—1. Schick «Rca 
are superkeen, infinitely sharper—2. They 
load inside the razor handle,20 in a clip— 

3. Not one blade edge is ever touched until 

it touches face—4. The razor itself is per- 
fectly balanced—5. Blades are changed 
in 1 second by a pull and a push of the 
plunge *+r—6. Results: Marvelous shaves < 
in half the time. 

$5 to $50 ace ording to the model you like. 

A trifle higher in Canada. A clip of 20 
blades with each razor. Schick blades, 
hence same shaving qualities in all models. 
Ask for Schicks at any store where men 
trade. Magazine Repeating Razor Com- 
pany, 285 Madison Ave. ., New York. 


Canadian Distributors: T.S. Simms 


& Co., Ltd., Saint John, N. B. 









— blade a 
drops ouf-; 
Sy new blade i 
slides in) 





A smooth shave, quick with a 


Schick Repeating Rgzor 





MEDICINE 





Narcosan Rejected 

Two years ago Alexander Lambert, ex- 
pert physician, endorsed narcosan (Time, 
Dec. 27, 1926). He believed it a merited, 
specific cure for drug addiction. That was 
after it had been given a thorough tryout 
in Manhattan’s correctional hospital. 

Last week Dr. Lambert was obliged, and 
cheerfully so, to admit that he had erred 
two years ago. As head of the checking-up 


| committee he had discerned that sly drug 








fiends had pretended cure to escape deten- 
tion and get their dope in full freedom. But 
by prying, during the past few months, into 
their skulking solitudes, his committeemen 
found the narcosan-injected, drug-deprived 
addicts secretly twitching, gritting teeth, 
rolling eyes, gripping griped abdomens— 
all in the usual torments of deprivation. 
Narcosan did them no good. It was too 
bad, for curing a dope fiend by standard 
methods is hell for him. He is given nour- 
ishing food while his supply of drug is 
gradually tapered off. Many a fiend, how- 
ever, goes through the ordeal. He knows, 
until he is too poisoned, too besotted, that 
treatment is fairly quickly over. Its tem- 
porary sweaty terrors are preferable to 
the life-long degradation before him. 

One man, however, disputed Dr. Lam- 
bert’s re-findings. He was Alexander S. 
Horovitz, Manhattan biochemist, who had 
compounded narcosan out of lipoids (fat- 
like substances), proteins and vitamins. 
Narcosan is efficacious, he declared, 


angrily. English, French, German and Aus- 


tralian doctors were using it. Dr. Lam- 
bert’s committee did not give it fair trial. 
But the committee’s decision was undis- 
puted in the minds of more U. S. doctors. 
It was made up of some of the best men in 
the profession: Menas S. Gregory, neuro- 
logical director of the psychopathic de- 
partment of Bellevue Hospital; Stanley R 
Benedict of the Cornell University Medical 
School; Thomas McGoldrick, medical di- 
rector of Saint Peters Hospital, Brooklyn; 
Israel Strauss, president of the Jewish 
Mental Health Society; George B. Wal- 
lace, assistant physician, Bellevue Hospital 
and Linsly R. Williams, director of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. 


a) 


Wise & Healthy 

It takes a wide & patient survey, such 
as the American Student Health Associa- 
tion reported last week, to upset a genera! 
misconception—namely that smart college 
students are not as healthy as their husky 
confreres. They are, and more so, in the 
life run. 

The Health Association, the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association (Dean 
Frank W. Nicolson of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, secretary) and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. (Louis I. Dublin, statisti- 
cian) collated the vital history of 40,000 
graduates of eight colleges from 1870 to 
1905, of 5,000 athletes of ten colleges and 
6,500 honor students of six colleges from 
graduation until June, 1925. 

Graduates of small colleges, the analysts 
found, live longer than graduates of big 
colleges. College men & women live longer 
on the average than the non-collegiate pop- 
ulation. If 100 is taken as the national 
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This spring ... 16 passenger ships... St. Lawrence- 
Canadian Pacific to Europe. Two new this year 
.+. two new last year... four others, six years 
old. Already this is one of the outstanding fleets 
of the Atlantic. 

Its proud leaders are the three Empresses. First- 
class... and first-class in terms of spreading ease, 


restful decorations, uncrowded comfort. 


Cabin-class... but cabin-class uplifted with public 
rooms of modern decoration, rare wood panelling 
. «. private bath suites... full electric operation. 
20,000 gross tons each, 

Its main fleet comprises four ““M” ships and five 
“Mont” ships... all huge... all modern... all with 
followings of their own. Its revelations still to 


come include a 40,000 ton 5-day flver of the seas. 


ST. LAWRENCE - Canadian Pacific | 


Its mewest additions are the four Duchesses. . 


/. Such are the ships you choose, when you choose 


The world’s largest ship-building program 


Presents ITS 1929 FLEET 















St. Lawrence-Canadian Pacific to Europe. To the 
fascination of this 1000-mile seaway into the heart 
of America, you add the delights of life aboard 
these aristocrats of the ocean, with their Frenche ¢ 
chef’d cuisine, their whole-hearted service, their 
wonderfully pleasant atmosphere. 

3-to-5 sailings a week, May—November. From 
Montreal and Québec. To England, Ireland, Scot- 


land, France, Germany, Belgium. 









q 
If you have a good travel-agent, ask him. Otherwise, write any 
Canadian Pacific Office: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Washington. In Canada: Montreal, Nelson, 
North Bay, Ottawa, Québec, Saint John, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Winnipeg. 


the other seaway to 


EUROPE 
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standard, the college graduate death rate is 
QI-2. 
The popularly unexpected revelation is 
that the academic honor men’s mortality 
death rate was 77-3, whereas the athletes’ 
rate was QI-5. 

Many an interpretation might be made 
from these figures. Probably the broadest 
is that the colleges are now requiring, stim- 
ulating or expecting their students to take 
physical exercise and build up healthy 


constitutions. Another factor is the ten- 
dency of athletes to overtrain, overstrain. 
“Athletic heart” is a frequent result, par- 
ticularly among runners. Still another fac- 
tor is the intelligence of present-day honor 
men. They are no longer bookworms, 
grinds, recluses. They are expected to, and 
do, take active part in collegiate activities; 
extra-curricular and even extra-mural. 
Their alert intelligence guides them 
through a temperate life régime. 














Springfield, Ohio 








We furnish an example 


of Sticking To It 


Asrpe from our Secretary, who is a compara- 
tive newcomer of a mere 14 years at Robbins 
& Myers, all of our chief operating officials 
came here direct from college or business 
school, and have never worked anywhere 
else. Not that we haven't had tempting 
offers and other inducements to go elsewhere. 
Nor that we are so very old, either; for 
though Robbins & Myers as a company 1s 
over 50, we're all about 30 to 45. But this 
has always appealed to us as our business, and 


with a fine plant, good workmanship all 
around us, and customers sending in enough 
new problems to keep us on the alert, we 
can't think of a worthier, happier, lifetime 
job than this building electrical motors the 
Robbins & Myers’ way. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Mvers, Ine. 


Brantford, Ontario 


CINEMA 


Variations 

Joseph M. Schenck, president of United 
Artists, anxious to improve his golf, en- 
gaged as private tutor Leo Diegel, famed 
professional, paying him some say $12,000 
for six weeks. 





Asked last week whether he would endorse 
the Film Arts Guild (Manhattan organiza- 
tion for encouraging artistic films), Theo- 
dore Dreiser, novelist, said: ‘““The influence 
of the movies on the American public has 
been greater than any other force... . 
My sympathies and my appreciation will 
always be . . . opposed to the American 
cinema magnates on the ground that they 
are more or less concentrated on the bas- 
tardization of the cinema not only with 
wearisome nonsense in regard to sex and 
romance but now with the talking pictures, 
the aim of which latter apparently is to 
exhume old stage plays which can be re- 
produced poorly and cheaply, yet be made 
to pay well... .” 


Pointing out that in spite of their great 
salaries many money-hungry cinemactors 
have ways of making money besides acting, 
Critic Regina Cannon (New York Ameri- 
can) listed the extra-studio businesses of 
various stars: John Gilbert, Antonio Mo- 
reno, Thomas Meighan—financing real 
estate developments; Mary Pickford— 
banking; Karl Dane—raising chickens; 
Chester Conklin-—raising turkeys; Bessie 
Love—dairy farming; Lon Chaney—part- 
ownership in a plumbing company; Con- 
stance Talmadge—manufacturing cold 
cream; Lew Cody—automobile agency and 
part-ownership in a barber shop; Conrad 
Nagel and Jack MHolt—stockyards at 
Fresno, Calif.; Renée Adorée—French 
restaurant. 


——& 


The New Pictures 

Synthetic Sin. Colleen Moore is a 
competent comédienne and the idea of this 
picture (a small town beauty who, told 
that she will never be a great actress until 
she suffers, goes to the city to sin) has 
possibilities, but somehow or other neither 
Miss Moore’s talent nor the plot is used 
to much advantage. There are times when 
both the story and the actress wink and 
twitch like someone about to do something 
really funny, but the moment always slips 
away, the wit is not managed, and what is 
left remains small-town fooling. Best shot: 
Miss Moore practicing expressions before 
the mirror in a slot-machine. 





a os 


West of Zanzibar. Lon Chaney, as a 
masked voodoo witch man impressing an 
African tribe with small-time vaudeville 
tricks, is no handsomer than usual. 
Chaney, with paralyzed legs, crawls on his 
hands or pushes himself in a wheel-chair. 
Never believable, the plot involves a num- 
ber of scenes in which Chaney, Mary 
Nolan and Lionel Barrymore act with the 
naiveté, but without the conviction, of a 
high-school class in the Commencement 
play. 
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The Awakening. Vilma Banky, with- 
out Ronald Colman, but helped by good 
photography and Louis Wolheim’s bat- 
tered face, makes fairly acceptable a story 
based on suspected, but not real unchas- 
tity, with a happy ending made possible by 
the self-sacrifice of a villain. 

Best shot: Miss Banky trimming her 
grandfather’s beard. 

Vilma Banky’s real name is Banky 














ViLMA Banky (BANKY VILMA) 


Mr. Goldwyn drew her from the draught. 


Vilma. She was born in Nagydorog, Hun- 
gary, and has a sister named Gizi. She had 
been making pictures for European com- 
panies when Samuel Goldwyn saw her pic- 
ture in a photographer’s showcase in Bu- 
dapest. The people she worked for didn’t 
want her to meet Goldwyn and kept her 
out of his way. He was about to get on 
a train when her manager ran up, seized 
the magnate’s arm, urged him back to 
where the actress, her beautiful face ex- 
pressing suspense, was standing in the 
drafty waiting-room. In Hollywood, Miss 
Banky played first with Ronald Colman, 
then with Rudolph Valentino, then again 
with Colman, always with Colman so that 
her “public” was shocked and even les- 
sened when, a year and a half ago, in the 
most pompous and expensive wedding ever 
arranged in Hollywood, she was married 


to Rod La Rocque. 





a 


The Shopworn Angel is the silly title 
of a sophisticated and entertaining story 
about a Texas rookie who is always being 
kidded because he has no nerve with girls. 
When a Manhattan policeman stops a 
Rolls-Royce and tells the chauffeur to take 
the soldier to the ferry, the Texan, in the 
tonneau, finds that his big feet encounter 
the slippers of an attractive show-girl. He 
brags to his friends about his date and 
writes for the girl’s picture which he pins 
over his bunk. The complications resulting 
from his bluff are worked out so skillfully 
and with so little sentimentality that the 
people seem real and the situation funny 
and convincing at the same time; that the 
end, confused by an unnecessary sound- 
sequence, is devoid of kisses, should not 
spoil this smart picture for the box office. 
Best shot: the Texan (Gary Cooper) 
drinking a chocolate ice-cream soda. 


« Science Now Says: 4, 
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~for HEALTH: BEAUTY-YOUTH/ 


COMPLEXION glowing with the rosy hue 

A of health—eyes that sparkle—hair with 
a glossy lustre, thick and luxuriant — these 
are the true attributes. of natural beauty. 
Science now brings them within the reach of 
every woman, and in a sensible, safe, de- 
lightful new way- 
Beauty depends largely on good health, and 
to have good health you MUST get sufficient 
pure sunlight. For pure sunlight builds rich 
red blood —tones up the en- 
tire system, clears the skin, 
builds resistance to disease, 
and gives you the glowing 
energy and appearance of 
radiant youth. 


to sunlight. 
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CARBON ARC 
A SMALL SUN 


Special Despatch to the World 
WASHINGTON —Thecarbon 
arc is the chief rival of the sun 
as a dispenser of illumination, 
according to the Bureau of 
Standards. Of all artificial illu- 
minants, the bureau finds, the 
arc gives the nearest approach 


The beneficial effects of sun- 
shine cannot be obtained at ail 
times, it is pointed out, Hence 
the bureau has been trying to 
discover a source‘of ultra-violet 
radiation that has most nearly 
the same ultra-violet spectral 
energy distribution as the sun. 


Sunlight at Home 
Outdoor sunlight at its best is fickle. Rain, 


clouds, smoke,fog, as well as clothing, screen 
out the little ultra-violet that filters down to 
us. We can not spend hours outdoors with 
our bodies exposed to the sun’s rays. And we 
do not need:to, for sunlight at home is now a 


REALITY, made possible by science. 
A few minutes spent each day with the new 


Battle Creek SUNARC Bath will amaze you 


with its results. It gives you 
new energy, new strength— 
tones up the entire system 
—adds sparkle to your eyes 
—rich natural color to your 
cheeks. You feel made-over. 
Consult your Doctor about 
the benefits of artificial sun- 
light even more beneficial 
than natural sunlight. 


Send for Free Book 


Keep the entire family fit 
by periodic sun-bathing the 
SUNARC way. Write TO- 
DAY for ‘‘Sunshine and 
Health,” a fascinating new 
book, telling how youcanen- 
joy SUNARC Baths—right 
in your own home. Send 


for your copy —TODAY! 





Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Dept. 1427-U 


“Sunshine at the Snap of a Switch” 
EEE As Te es ee TS OE Ee eS 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Street Scene. The Manhattan house 
is divided against itself. There are apart- 
ments on both sides of the hall, on every 
floor. The June day has been a scorcher 
—‘“Hottest July fifteent’ in fawty-one 
yizz. Yeah. Six dead in Chicago and no 
relief in sight, the paper says’—and Mrs. 
(First Floor) Fiorentino, Teuton wife of 
the Italian music teacher, is telling Mrs. 
(Second Floor) Jones how she “sveat all 
day, took a bat’ and sveat some more.” 
Abraham Kaplan, also first floor, strains 
his eyes, moves his lips as he reads the 
Jewish Forward in the sultry dusk. 

A man in a dinner jacket breezes by, 
stick in hand, passes the group at No. 
346. Nobody notices him. He ignores 
them. They never will meet again. 

Mrs. Maurrant pokes her head out of 
a second-story window. There is talk of 
the heat and Mrs. Jones, on the porch, 
asks Mrs. Maurrant to come down and 
have a chat. “Well, maybe I will,” says 
Mrs. Maurrant. She withdraws from the 
window frame and while she is coming 
downstairs Mrs. Jones asks Mrs. Fioren- 
tino if it isn’t awful, the way Mrs. Maur- 
rant is carrying on with that Sankey, who 
collects money for the Borden milk 
people. Mrs. Maurrant appears and there 
is banal chatter. Mr. (Third Floor) 
Buchanan, whose wife is in laboring pains, 
says a few words. Mrs. Jones admonishes 
him to give Mrs. Buchanan plenty of food, 
“Remember, she’s got two to feed.” 

Frank Maurrant, belligerently righteous 
stage-hand, appears. He is the type that 
lives with his lower teeth bared. Filippo 
Fiorentino, music teacher, appears, bear- 
ing ice cream cones for everybody. Mrs. 
Hildebrand and tots appear in time to be 
caught by a social service worker as they 
come from the movies: they have been 
living on charity since Mr. Hildebrand 
ran off with another woman. More talk 
of the heat. The crowd disperses. It is 
quiet except for the rumble of the subway, 
the bell of a fire engine, the bark of a dog. 
Mrs. Maurrant’s daughter Rose appears 
with a man. He is Harry Easter, office 
manager. He tries to kiss Rose, but fails. 
He propositions her; she is too beautiful, 
too clever for office work. He has a friend 
who will get her on Broadway. All she has 
to do is leave home and be available for 
Mr. Easter at a little apartment he will get 
for her. She desists. He leaves. 

She sits on the porch steps and Vincent 
Jones, taxi-driving son of the Second 
Floor Joneses, slides over beside her. 
: Say, sweetie, I'll give you two 
bucks if you'll let me snap your garter.” 
He is overheard by Sammy Kaplan, who 
loves Rose. Kaplan makes a feeble at- 
tempt to attack Jones, but Vincent is far 
too strong, easily spins Sammy to the 
ground. Mrs. Jones appears. “Now Vin- 
cent, you mustn’t do that. ‘? 

Next morning stagehand Frank Maur- 
rant leaves for Stamford, a show is trying 
out there. Mrs. Maurrant tells Sankey, her 
lover. He goes upstairs. The curtains are 
drawn. Sammy Kaplan sees Sankey go up- 
stairs, sees the shade lowered. 

Maurrant appears, drunk. He _ has 
changed his mind about the Stamford 


trip. Instinctively he looks upstairs, be- 
comes insanely enraged. Sammy tries, in- 
effectually, to stop Maurrant’s rush to the 
second floor. There are screams and bel- 
lowing curses. 


Maurrant and Sankey 











Erin O’BrIEN-MoorE 


A garter-barter failed. 


struggle at the window, Maurrant at 
Sankey’s throat. There are shots. A 
crowd collects at the door. Maurrant es- 
capes. Sankey is dead. Mrs. Maurrant 
opens her eyes only once. 

In the afternoon two child’s nurses 
push perambulators upon the scene. 
“Three-fawty-six. Yeah. This heah’s the 
place.” Fascinated they stand, gibbering, 
comparing the scene with a tabloid’s com- 
posograph of the murder. 

Life goes on as usual. The murderer 
is caught. The Hildebrands are dispos- 
sessed. Sammy Kaplan, with his overdose 
of Schopenhauer, loves Rose; she loves 
him. Something will come of that, surely. 

This is one of the best plays of the sea- 
son. Only one other play (Wings Over 
Europe) is nearly so well-cast for types, 
but it is possible to mention more notable 
parts most notably played. Erin O’Brien- 
Moore is beautiful and restrained as Rose 
Maurrant. Robert Kelly is a powerful 
Frank Maurrant. Best of all the charac- 
terizations is Beulah Bondi’s Emma Jones. 

Able Elmer Rice wrote the play and 
directed it. The single setting of the Man- 
hattan home—once drearily respectable, 
now only dreary—is by Jo Meilziner. 





> 


The Marriage Bed is Ernest Pascal's 
dramatization of his novel, which attracted 
by its clinical title, and was swept into the 
ephemeral list of best-sellers. The play 
opened last week in Manhattan after a 
happy spell (with a Hollywood cast) on 
the Pacific coast (Trme, Oct. 29). Mary 
Boyd (Ann Davis) the “thirty-ish” but 
personable wife of George Boyd (Allan 
Dinehart) is apprised, by her meddling 
mother (Elizabeth Patterson), of Boyd’s 
unfaithfulness. To Rochester he has gone 
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on a business trip, accompanied by Chris- 
tine Kennedy (Helen Flint); openly he 
has carried on the affair with Christine. 
But Mary stills her mother’s blabbing by 
telling her that the affair is no news to her; 
she has known it for months. Boyd and 
his mistress come to Mary to ask her for a 
divorce but she contemptuously refuses to 
give up Boyd and wreck a home for an in- 
fatuation. Only when Mary’s younger sis- 
ter, Cecily Reid (Helen Chandler) con- 
fesses her own affair with her architect- 
employer, husband of a woman much older 
than himself, does Mary consent to a di- 
vorce. But Christine has a change of 
heart, leaves Boyd. 

The straying husband returns to see his 
young son who he has learned is ill. Young 
son's illness is slight, and between father 
and son there is more talk about a bicycle, 
approval of which Mary Boyd has with- 
held. With Christine turned moral and 
Mary refusing to marry Boyd’s best 
friend—and Cecily eloping with her archi- 
tect—the play ends in this manner: 

Boyd: Mary? Mary, there’s something 
I want to talk about. 

Mary: Yes? 

Boyd: Mary, about that bicycle. 

The settings are good enough even for 
a cast so able. Ann Davis is thoroughly 
suburban and extremely capable; the vet- 
eran Elizabeth Patterson as the interlop- 
ing mother was so good that an affected 
audience forgot to applaud her. For deft 
comedy there was Ernest Wood, as the 
other harassed son-in-law of Elizabeth 
Patterson. He looks not unlike famed 
Critic Robert Charles Benchley and is an 
equally good actor. Helen Flint, last seen 
in Gentlemen of the Press, again whines 
effectively as the sirenical bug in the mat- 
rimonial cot. 


Polly. This piece serves as the coming- 
out party for that English music hall fa- 
vorite who calls herself simply June, whose 
full name is June Tripp. For an hour or 
so it hews with fidelity to the lines of 
Polly With a Past, onetime (1917) Belasco 
success. A little innocent (June) agrees 
to pose as a French demi-monde and pre- 
tend an affair with Rex Van Zile (John 
Hundley) to arouse the jealousy of a 
socialite whom Van Zile loves. Little Inno- 
cent already is in love with Van Zile but 
he remains sternly aloof until he kisses 
her. Follows naturally, the business of 
buying off the supposedly scarlet woman, 
her tearing up bribe-checks, her breaking 
heart, his outraged sense of decency when 
she, making a gesture of renunciation, does 
an adagio dance in deshabille. Inevitably, 
love conquers all. 

June is a graceful sprite of indetermi- 
nate age, whose voice would be too good 
to keep her long in a U. S. chorus, but 
whose legs would not get her there in the 
first place. More important than her 
Broadway début is the appearance of Fred 
Allen, glib veteran of the variety stage 
from whose painfully pursed lips dribble 
more and better quips than from any 
mouth save the ever-open one of Groucho 
(Animal Crackers) Marx. 

The lyrics by Irving Caesar are in the 
Lorenz Hart manner; the music, assembled 
in part by able Phillip Charig, is mediocre; 
the best tune is “Sweet Liar.” The chorus 
is the tallest in Manhattan and is notable 
for comely faces. 
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Vermont. Though Phyllis Povah is a | 


brilliant, charming, sensible actress, she 
cannot make it seem less absurd to a Man- 
hattan audience that a pretty country lass 
should be rendered tearful because her 
brother sometimes gets drunk. 

Perhaps in rural places such as the one 
where Vermont has its scene, the chief 
emotional situation will not seem foolish; 
if it can be accepted the play is good. It 
concerns a farm family which is gradually 
impaired by, not rum, but rumination on 
the injustice of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. First the eldest son goes blind on 
whiskey. Then old Pap takes bribes to let 
bootleg trucks use his old red barn for a 
garage. The second son becomes a guide 
to ‘leggers; he is imprisoned. Ann Carter 
who winces at all these awful turns, at last 
trips off the stage in close company with 
the happy-go-lucky devil’s advocate, who 
has involved the Carter tribe in law-break- 
ing. He has promised her to give up bad- 
ness. 

There is fine comedy in Vermont. A 
strange old woman (Kate Mayhew) listens 
to a radio, wheezing with soft insanity in 
her kitchen; “How they do improve,” she 
mutters, clicking her teeth in wonder, and 
referring to the race of man. 

There are also interludes of dullness 
which can easily be cut out. A. E. Thomas, 
writer of the play, follows the custom of 
this season by prowling onto the stage him- 
self. He impersonates a Vermont district 
attorney with an accent which he must 
have learned in the damp parlors of Man- 
hattan. 


a 


Follow Thru. It was only necessary to 
take one look at Zelma O’Neal to know 
that everything would be all right. Both 
pretty and without inhibitions, she tune- 
fully remarked: “I Want to be Bad,” 
illustrating her desire with stamps, wind- 
ups, moues, and fetching wriggles. When 
she fell in love, she urged her inamorato 
to “Take good care of yourself, you be- 
long to me,” beating him gently on the 
chest. So did the audience belong to her, 
though she abused her property by making 
such cynical comments as this, to a recal- 
citrant lover: “You can’t have children by 
telephone.” 

Her recalcitrant lover, a timidly lech- 
erous golfer whose eyebrows kept going 
back on him whenever he saw a pretty 
girl, was Jack Haley, an infallible absurd- 
ity. When he broached the matter of his 
grandmother’s bed, someone suggested that 
it was probably one of those beds George 
Washington had slept in. “We could never 
get Grandma to admit it,” said the unfilial 
Haley. More samples of locker room 
esprit were forthcoming; John Sheehan, a 
sturdier comedian, described taking a bath 
as “dunking the body.” 

Locker room wit is not out of place in 
Follow Thru for the plot concerns golf; 
its hero is a young professional, his ro- 
mance begins when he agrees to give les- 
sons to a pretty girl and comes to its 
proper conclusion when she beats a rival 
in love and -port. The story winds happily 
about the verandas, hallways, fairways and 
even the ladies’ dressing room in an Elysian 
country club, encouraged by nymphs of 
whom none have passed the age of indis- 
cretion, all dancing to Henderson, Brown 
& de Sylvan melodies. 
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24 OTHER 
PRIZES 





QO sentence... just 12 words... to be 
copied in your own handwriting. 
Four impartial judges—a Graphologist, an 
Art Director, an Author, and a Corporation 
President—to select the most distinguished 
handwriting. 


Twenty-five Interesting Prizes 
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Ist Prize—$100 Cash. — ability, traits, hidden 
characteristics. etc., 
which are revealed by 
3rd Prize—$25 Cash. , your handwriting. 

4th to 10th Prizes— 11th to 25th Prizes— 
Your choice of $5 Special library gift 
Cash or Graphologist’ s ~ earton of one hundred 
scientific analysis of | Marlboro Cigarettes. 


2nd Prize—$50 Cash. 


Here is the first prize winner of the 1928 con- 
test! Is your hepdwriting more distinguished ? 
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LL you have to do is to copy the above sentence 3 
A (Marlboro—A Cigarette For Those Who Can 
Afford 20c For:The Bést) in ink in your own 

handwriting and send it-to address below. Don't i 


é put it off! It costs nothing to enter this contest. 


This month’s Marlboro contest,closes March 31st. In case of ties 
duplicate prizes will be awardéd. The judges will be: Mme. 
Nadya Olyanova, Graphologist; K. M. Goode, Writer and Psycholo- 
gist: George Bucher, Art Director: R. M. Ellis, President, Philip 
Morris & Co. Reproductidns of especially distinguished hand- 
writings will be shown in leading society magazines. 


PH LLP eens &*. CO. : 
511-B FIFTH AVENUE NEW.YORK CITY 


FULL, FIRM {LWAYS FRESH 
AND ROUND —WRAPPED IN 
ALWAYS MV / HEAVY FOIL 
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SPRING Fishing 
SUMMER Swimming 

FALL Shooting 
NEW! For Fishing, Swim- 
ming, Camping, Trapping, 
Water Sports,Duck Hunting, 
Rowing. As a Tender. Life- 
boat, Bathtub. Rolls up like 
ablanket. Toted in duffle bag 
with pump and takedown oars, 
Inflated in 5minutes. Two air @ 
chambers make it safe, non- | 
sinkable, non-capsizable 
for childr Used by Go 1; 
ment here and Europe. Thou- 
sands in use. Order through 
your dealer or direct from fac- 
tory. Write for Catalog and 10 
DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER, THE FLATO BOAT 
The New England Airship Company, 119 Willow St., New Haven, Conn 








IN responding to 
an advertisement 


say you saw it in 


TIME 




















AERONAUTICS 


’an-American Airways 

Miami opened its municipal airport; 
Miami watched air races and stunts; Mi- 
ami saw the Pan-American Airways begin 
U. S. passenger and mail service to the 
several West Indies. All this occurred the 
fore part of last week. 

Of the three events, the opening of 
West Indies air service was the most im- 
portant. In many respects, it is more 
important than U. S. continental services. 
In this country the railroads supply swift 
transportation. Among the West Indies 
and in Central America, relatively slow 
steamers furnish communication. 

Last summer, a few months after Col. 
Lindbergh had flown the circuit of the 
Caribbean, Hayden, Stone & Co., with 
other bankers, organized the Aviation Cor- 
poration of the Americas, which bought all 
the stock of Pan-American Airways Com- 
pany already in the district. Richard F. 
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If you've lost your wife when shopping, 


and find yourself in the lingeries . . . 











MOMENTS 


LIGHT A MURAD. 


They laste Just like they did 20 vears ago. 


Hoyt* became chairman of both com- 
panies, and transportation projects began 
to take shape. At once they started a 
Miami-Havana service. 

Last week, Pan-American Airways, now 
operating company for Aviation Corp. 
of the Americas, started to carry passen- 
gers and mail from Miami to Nassau 
among the Bahamas, and from Miami to 
Havana, Camaguey and Santiago in Cuba, 
Port-au-Prince in Haiti, Santo Domingo in 
the Dominican Republic, and San Juan in 
Porto Rico. 


Chapman-Burnelli Airliner 
Another millionaire made his mark in 
aviation last week. Paul Wadsworth 
Chapman, Manhattan investment banker, 
had watched the profitable aviation pro- 


motion of Elisha Walker (Blair Co.), 
Charles Hayden and Richard F. Hoyt 
(Hayden, Stone & Co.), Charles E 


Mitchell and Gordon S. Rentschler (Na- 
tional City Bank, Manhattan), Jansen 
Noyes (Hemphill, Noyes & Co.), James 
C. Willson (Louisville), Thomas N. Dysart 
(Knight, Dysart & Gamble, St. Louis), 
Clement Melville Keys (Manhattan). He 
had watched recent mergers in the in- 
dustry: Fokker and Western Air Express, 
Transcontinental Air Transport, Curtiss 
Corporations and Sikorsky, Keystone and 
Loening, Pratt and Whitney, Boeing and 
Niles, Bement and Pond. 

He decided he should get into aviation 
and he did. He made contact with Vin- 
cent J. Burnelli, 34, Texas-born plane 
designer, who calculated that he could de- 
sign a monoplane’s fuselage so that it 
would help in the flying lift. 

Financier Chapman supplied ample 
money. Designer Burnelli built, last week, 
their product. The biggest plane yet built 
in the U.S. flew about the Newark, N. J., 
airport with a dozen passengers at 165 
m.p.h. It has seats in its Cabin for 20, 
plus a lounge, a kitchen and a washroom. 
With the 20 it can go 800 miles in seven 
hours. Altogether it makes a new com- 
petitor for the other great transport 
planes—Stout, Fokker, Boeing, Loening, 
Curtiss, Keystone and the new one Igor 
Sikorsky is designing. 

The fuselage is distinctive. It is 12 ft. 
wide, 6 ft. high, 47 ft. long over all; very 
squat. The squatness makes the fuselage 
virtually part of the wings. In their go ft. 
span the wings proper have a lifting power 
of 144 lbs, per sq. ft.; the fuselage 4} Ibs 
per sq. ft. The squatness also creates an 
air cushion under the plane when she 
lands, a benefit. To get figures on cost of 
operation, Mr. Chapman sent his airliner 
to Philadelphia last week, will send it 
shortly to Chicago, then to San Francisco 
Then he expects to build a fleet of them 
and set up his own air transport system. 


Customs 


After this month airplanes and ships ar- 
riving in the U. S. from any foreign coun- 
try must land at an “airport of entry,” 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew William 
Mellon decreed last week. Immigration 
and customs officers at such airports will 
examine persons and baggage 


*Hayden, Stone partner. Last week he sailed 
from Manhattan on his yacht for a vacation 
among the islands. His private plane was to 
meet him there for air jaunts 
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for TIME’s Subscriber - Representatives 


Sailings Every Two Weeks 


‘AST summer a score of TIME readers 
sailed for Europe to enjoy vacations they 
had earned for themselves in the spring 
months through a unique plan devised by 
TIME. So successful was the venture both for 
subscriber and publisher that this year TIME 
offers two trips to Europe and a fascinating 
"Round the World Cruise to its Subscriber- 
Representatives. 


"Round the world—from your home city, 
anywhere in the U. S., oy train to San Francis- 
co, where you board one of the famed Dollar 
“President” Liners. Your stateroom for the 
cruise will be an outside room with real beds, 
not berths; you will find the decks spacious 


and the oil-burning Dollar liners speedy and 
smooth. 


"Round the world—first to Honolulu, then 
westward to Japan—“the Island Empire,” and 
China with calls at Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong. 
Manila, next—“Pearl of the Orient””—a blend 


of American, Spanish and Malayan influences. 
From there your course is across the Indian 
Ocean to Colombo on the Island of Ceylon. 
You go into India to the sacred Ganges, 
Bombay and Calcutta to the Taj Mahal— 


From Colombo to the Suez Canal. You make 
“passage into Egypt,’’ rejoining your steamer 
at Alexandria. You visit Cairo, ‘“‘city of the 
Arabian Nights;’’ the Nile, Luxor, the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings, the Sphinx, the 
Pyramids. 


Then you cross the Mediterranean to Naples, 
Genoa, Marseilles. And after nearly three 
months of leisurely, colorful voyaging you com- 
plete your circling of the globe via New York. 
Home—after the vacation of a lifetime. 


For those who wish to travel abroad but 
whose time is limited, TIME offers again this 
year two short but eventful trips to Europe. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


This is no contest. Special arrangements made with the American Express Co., Dollar Steamship 
Lines and Thos. Cook & Son make possible these amazingly generous rewards for your efforts as 
TIME’s subscription representative. For complete details regarding the plan which makes this 
delightful vacation possible, simply fill in, cut out and mail the coupon below today. 


NEW YORK —CHICAGO 


John Sargent, TIME, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 





WY 


Send me at once complete details regarding TIME’s ’Round The World and European Tour Plan. 


Name. 


Address - 
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methods? 


be SOME sections of China, the water sup- 


ply of a town is carried in wooden buckets 


old 


on the shoulders of women—a method as old 


as the Chinese race. Goed enough, perhaps, 


centuries ago, but today there are better meth- 


xis, easier, more efficient, and more sanitary. 

In some factori S, buildings, stores and 
other places of business and public gathering, 
they still polish or scrub floors by hand. 


FINNELL Electric polishing and scrubbing 


eless, noiseless, efficient, and economical 
is aS great an advance over such methods as 
the modern water system is over the bucket. 


The money saved through its use is reason 


enough for adopting the FINNELL System. 


But it yields extra dividends in sanitary, 


healthful surroundings and employee eth- 
ciency. It eliminates a possible cause of acci- 
dent—dirty, slippery floors. Have a FIN- 
NELL Engineer make a survey, advise you 


which FINNELL you need, and what it can do. 
Write for descriptive folder—stating whether 
to FINNELL SYS- 


East Street, Elkhart, Indiana, 


tor business or h me use 
rEM, Inc., 2813 
o Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. Con- 


or ily 


sult telephone book for local othces 





with the Mellon-Koppers group, it 
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| cheap. Last 
| seemed perceptibly nearer. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Mergers, Acquisitions 

By purchase, consolidation and merger, 
last week, units of many a U. S. industry 
were juggled into new and piquant posi- 
tions. Of these deals, the most significant 
follow: 

Power. For years engineers have proph- 
esied a day when utility companies 
would be so integrated that the richest 
sources of power (like Niagara, the St. 
Lawrence, the Susquehanna) will be con- 
nected in one great, centrally-controlled 
system. Only by such unification can elec- 
tric energy become generally abundant and 
week their super-power era 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Drexel & Co., 
Bonbright & Co. announced the formation 
of United Corp., with assets of $150,- 
000,000, to acquire minority interests in 
United Gas Improvement Co., Public 
Service Corp. of New Jersey, and Mohawk 
Power Corp., now held by the 
organizers of United Corp. and the Ameri- 
can Superpower Corp. No merger, this 
deal was planned to bring the three utility 
companies into closer relationship, to ac- 
quire stock in other power companies 
operating in the same territory, not to 
operate, manage or construct power plants. 

In view of Bonbright’s interest in the 
great Electric Bond & Share Co. and in 
Commonwealth Power, Morgan affiliations 
was 
a thorough integra- 
ist S power. 
indard Oil of New 


permissible to predict 
tion of the Ex 
Oil. 


Since 1911, St 


Jersey has observed the agreement imposed 


| by the terms of dissolution of the “oil 


trust’ 





FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


It Waxes It Polishes It Scrubs 
For Homes, A 
’ Too! SY 
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iS 


8 sizes 

ranging in 

price from 
$87.50 
to $875 


| Beacon brings 300 
| nual distribution of 120,000 


which gave the New England dis- 
tribution field to Standard of New York 
Socony signs predominate on New England 
gasoline Socony institutional 
advertisements New England 
billboards. By the acquisition, last week 
of Beacon Oil Co. (Everett, Mass.) Stand 


stations. 


appear on 


| ard of New Jersey entered the forbidden 
| territory, broke a long-standing agreement 


Highly competitive will be the New 
England territory. Last month Shell 
Union Oil (U. S. subsidiary of the great 
Royal Dutch Shell Oil Co.) was permitted 
by court to buy assets of the bankrupt 
New England Oil Refining Co. (65 filling 
Standard of New Jersey 
filling stations, an an 


stations). To 


000 gallons, a 


; refinery (at Everett) with a daily capacity 





of 16,000 barrels 

Cosmetics. What is only the first step 
in the vast international 
cosmetics consolidation was effected last 
week by the merging of two 50-year-old 
perfumeries| Woodworth Inc. of Man- 
hattan makes powders, perfumes, lipsticks 
labeled “Fiancée,” ““Karess,” “Viegay.” It 
is publicly financed. Bourjois Inc. of Paris 


formation of a 


| has been privately owned by Pierre Wert- 


heimer, famed owner of Epinard, race- 
track phenomenon ol 1923-24. 

It was Pierre Wertheimer who laid the 
foundations of Bourjois popularity in the 
U. S. Seventeen years before he brought 
Epinard to New York to race Belmont 
horses, his father sent him, with trunks 
of samples, to tour the U. S. He drummed 


en 

















© Internationa 
PIERRE WERTHEIMER 
Rabbits, horses, perfumes. 


from Manhattan to San Francisco, from 
Toronto to Mexico. He returned to France 
the following year, became a member of 
the firm. A distributing company was 
formed, in Manhattan. 

Bourjois grew to be the third largest 
manufacturer of perfumes in the world. 
Pierre Wertheimer, within the last few 
years, has given more and more interest 
to breeding race horses at his 14th century 
barony in the Gironde district, to hunting 
at his lodge 100 miles from Paris. 

Cinema. With $1,600 saved from the 
cloak & suit business William Fox bought 
his first theatre in 1904. Last week he 
called himself the world’s largest operator 
of cinema houses. He cited figures. He 
had just added a new group of 4o inde- 
pendent theatres in and near Manhattan 
with annual profits of $5,000,000, seating 
capacity of 280,000. Acquisition of thi 
new group, called Fox Metropolitan Play 
, may bring Fox gross busines 
in 1929 to a total of $135,000,000, Fox 
eating capacity to 700,000 

To fortify further his position as. “big- 


houses Inc 


gest” William Fox gave out figures for 
1930. By then, 1,000,000 persons will be 


ushered 
By then, 
has been already chosen, will be erected 
Whiskey. The brothers of 
Detroit are everywhere at once. Last 
week rumor put their money in Canadian 
whiskey, in a merger which will form the 
U.S 


to seats nightly in Fox theatres 
20 new theatres, for which land 


Fisher 


world’s largest distilling company. 
capital, perhaps Fisher, is heavily investec 
in Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts 
Ltd., which controls more than half of 
Canada’s whiskey. Last week dickerings 
went on between Walker and two other 
large Canadian whiskey producers, Con- 
solidated Distilleries Ltd., Brewers & Dis- 
tillers Ltd. Sir Edward Mackay Edgar, 
British banker, recent guest in Canada 
and the U. S., was believed to have been 
the intermediary. 
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OTTED about here and there over 


this country are communities that de- 
serve to be known as “smiling towns.” 


Visitors who come on business or social 
errands carry away the message of their 
tidiness and well-being ... and shining 
good cheer. 


They are attracting 
the type of citizen 
who believes that a 
good city to make 
money in ought to 
be a beautiful city to 
live in, too. 


And so they grow 
.and prosper... 
beyond their dingier, 
less colorful neigh- 
bors. These “smiling 
towns” owe much of their present loveliness to the 
transforming power of Aluminum Paint. 


California Avenue Bridge, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Painted with Aluminum Paint 


In the beginning the city fathers used Aluminum 
Paint because of its unusual protective qualities. 
But they soon realized that its mission was much 
broader than this. As water tanks, gas holders, 
lamp posts, letter boxes, traffic signals, bridges, 
assumed a soft, silvery sheen, the town took on a 
new beauty .. wand a new, and broader, civic pride. 


Owners of factories and mills—practical men who 
consider the economic features of each commercial 
expenditure —put their seal of approval on the 
community value of Aluminum Paint. 


Dingy factory tanks, once unlovely spots against 
the landscape, have become shining turrets on 


Aluminum Painted Water 


Tank owned by City of 
St. ae ersburgh, Fla. 
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silvery supports. Metal structures of every 
kind are na brightened and beautified. 
They tell the passing world that here is a 
place that is proud of its industries... 
and wants everybody to know it. 


And along the residential streets, garden 
trellises,ironbenches, 
metal fences, swings 
and sand boxes have 
taken ona coating 
of Aluminum Paint, 
and are adding their 
touch to the “towns 
with the silver lin- 
ings.” 

Toevery citizen with 
a pride of place, the 
booklet, ‘‘Alumi- 
num Paint” should 
be a matter of interest. Let us send you a copy 
or a copy, with your compliments, to those 
citizens of your community who are charged 


with its upkeep. 


Poles on Broadway, 
_ Galveston, Texas. 
Painted with Aluminum Paint 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


2415 Oliver Building 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Aluminum in Every Commercial Form 


And be sure to specify 
ALBRON for the pig- 
ment base. ALBRON 
is ALWAYS made from 
pure ALCOA Alumi- 
num. 


When you buy Alumi- 
num Paint tell your 
dealer whether youwant 
it for indoor or out- 
door use. 











Tuere’s more than one reason why 
girls walk home. There’s more than cne 
bachelor who wouldn’t have to stay 
that way if only some one would tell 


him about Sir Walter Raleigh. Oh 
well, for that matter, we'll tell him. It’s 
milder, men, a lot milder, and it will 
do a lot to make that strong old briar 


of yours fit to enter decent company. 


LIMITED OFFER 
(for the United States only ) 
|. If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 
Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 
address. In return for this courtesy, we’l 
be delighted to send you without charge 


a full-size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 


Dept. T-128, Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation 


Louisville, Kentucky & 


SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 
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Hertz Retires 

Fifty years a°ter he was born in the 
Tyrolean Alps in Ruttka, Austria (now 
Czechoslovakia), John Daniel Hertz re- 
tired from business. He had enjoyed the 
fight to get rich; but, now, why bother 
about it any longer? He has a pleasure- 
loving wife who, in turn, has a stable full 
of fine horses, including Reigh Count, 
winner of the Kentucky Derby, now in 
England getting primed for more victories. 
Wherever Mr. Hertz goes in the U. S., he 
can ride in the taxicabs which he has made 
numerous, famous, inexpensive. He _ is 
going to Florida, to Europe, to fun. 

The retirement of Mr. Hertz, last week, 
was complete. He resigned as president 
and chairman of the board of Chicago 
Yellow Cab Co.* He sold all his holdings 
to Charles A. McCullough, of Parmelee 
Transfer Co., who becomes chairman of 
Chicago Yellow Cab Co. Knowlton L 
(“Snake”) Ames Jr., 33, son of the famed 
Princeton footballer, himself a fair foot- 
baller, recently general manager of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, becomes 
Yellow Cab’s president. 

Mr. Hertz’s final act was to give 7,000 
shares of Yellow Cab stock to 60 em- 
ployes who had been with him since the 
start, and to sell them 7,000 additional 
shares on an easy deferred payment plan. 

It is unlikely that -John Daniel Hertz 
remembers going to Chicago at the age of 
five; long journeys, to children, are merely 
a blur. But certainly he has a distinct im- 
pression of the beating his father gave him, 
whic: caused him to run away from home 
at eleven. He sola his schooi books for $2, 
took up residence at the Waifs’ Home, got 
a job as copy boy for the Morning News 
Evenings, he hawked papers on Chicago 
street corners. His father made him come 
home and go te school. Six months of that, 
and he ran away again. Back to the news- 
papers, he was errand boy for a night edi- 
tor and did some exhibition boxing. Later, 
as a sports writer for the Record, he earned 
as high as $3,000 a year. When the Record 
and the Herald merged, Writer Hertz was 
left without a job. So he managed boxers. 

Up to 1907, he had never sat in an auto- 
mobile. That did not prevent him from 
becoming an automobile salesman. He 
earned $15,000 in commissions the first 
year. Then, in 1910, he went into the taxi- 
cab business with Walden W. Shaw. The 
Chicago Athletic Club wanted a private 
cab service. Messrs. Hertz and Shaw had 
only two second-hand cars. They borrowed 
eight others, painted them _ brightly, 
paraded past the Chicago Athletic Club, 
won the contract. 

In 1915, John Daniel Hertz was ready 
to make the taxicab an industry and to 
upset all previous methods. He had engi- 
neers design a small, tough cab, of lew up- 
keep cost. He manufactured dozens, hun- 
dreds of them. He painted them an eye- 
arresting yellow-orange. He announced 
rates that knocked the public’s eye out— 
30¢ for the first mile, and no charge for 
the “dead haul” (let a driver go five miles 
to get a 30¢ passenger if necessary). The 
Yellow cabs were shined up every day. 

*This is an operating company and is not to 
be confused with Yellow Cab Manufacturing 
Co. which Mr. Hertz sold to General Motors 
in 1925 and which General Motors renamed 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co. 
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Dentists and doctors took care of the 
drivers. Knowing well the importance of 
his drivers, Mr. Hertz often rode with 
them, helped beat off strikers. 

Everyone knows how Yellow cabs swept 
Chicago and the U. S., how the common 
stock skyrocketed. In 1925, Mr. Hertz 
sold Yellow Cab Manufacturing Co. to 
General Motors and remained chairman 
of the board of the merged company for a 
short time. Mr. Hertz also brought about 
the merger of Chicago Motor Coach Co. 
and Fifth Avenue Coach Co. (Manhattan) 
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© Harris & Ewing 


Joun D. Hertz 


He had streaking yellows, no yellow streak. 


into Omnibus Corp. of America. He organ- 
ized the Hertz Drivurself Corp. 

Perhaps the complete retirement of Mr. 
Hertz was hastened by the bitter taxicab 
war between Yellows and Checkers in Chi- 
cago last autumn (Time, Oct. 15), in 
which drivers were beaten up, garages 
bombed and a fire mysteriously started in 
the Hertz stables at Cary, Ill., burning to 
death eleven thoroughbreds. 

Said Mr. Hertz last week: “It is going to 
feel good to shake off these cares. Trying 
to quit work has been no easy task.” 


du Pont Rubber 

On the New York Stock Exchange, last 
week, U. S. Rubber climbed steadily from 
444 to 524. The du Ponts were men- 
tioned. It was no secret that Irenee, Con- 
stance, Mary B., A. Felix & Bertha du 
Pont had become, within the last year, 
large stockholders of U. S. Rubber. 
Equally well known was the fact that du 
Pont-Legate Henry Davis had recently 
been chosen a director. 

Accordingly, at the end of the week, 
President & Chairman Charles B. Seger re- 
signed. To his office was elected F. B. 
Davis Jr., President of du Pont Viscoloid 
Co. The change meant that the du Ponts 
had full control; it presaged a close alli- 
ance between General Motors Corp. (25% 
du Pont) and U. S. Rubber, onetime “big- 
gest” manufacturer of rubber products.* 

*In 1923 Goodyear won first place, lost it 
to U. S. in 1924-25, regained the lead in 
1926-28. 
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Rockefeller v. Stewart 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana will be 
held on March 7. Only a handful of the 
58,000 stockholders* will be present. But 
practically every stockholder will be repre- 
sented by a proxy, for a bitter fight is to 
be settled. One group of proxies will be 
held by a representative of John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr. The other will be held by 
Col. Robert Wright Stewart. The fight 
is over the re-election of Colonel Stewart 
as Chairman of the Board. 

On the day last week when Mr. Rocke- 
feller Jr. was gazing at the Rock of 
Gibraltar, en route to Egypt on an ex- 
pedition with famed Digger James Henry 
Breasted of the University of Chicago, the 
Rockefeller office in Manhattan made pub- 
lic a letter which he had written to the 
stockholders of Standard Oil of Indiana. 

In the letter, Mr. Rockefeller Jr. told 


how he had lost confidence in Colonel 
Stewart’s leadership because of Colonel 
Stewart’s testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands, concerning 
the oil scandals; how he had asked for 
Colonel Stewart’s resignation last April; 
how Colonel Stewart has continued to 
ignore his request. “I am_ therefore,” 
wrote Mr. Rockefeller Jr., “asking the 
stockholders of* the company to join me 
in opposing his re-election.” 

Forthwith Colonel Stewart returned 
from Manhattan to Chicago with the 
words: “If the Rockefellers want to fight, 
I'll show them how to fight. . . . I may be 
mistaken, but it seems to me that I owe 
fully as much to the person holding ten 
shares of Standard Oil of Indiana . . . as 
I may owe one who has so much wealth 
that he has to hire experts to spend his 
income for him.” 

In his Chicago office, Colonel Stewart 
received reporters, photographers, talked 
freely, posed pleasantly. He was confident 
of enough proxies to secure re-election. 

Meanwhile, Frank J. Hogan, smart law- 
yer for Colonel Stewart, pointed out that 
the oil man had been tried and acquitted 
of charges of contempt and perjury grow- 
ing out of his testimony before the Senate 
committee. Lawyer Hogan made _ public 
a statement signed by the twelve jurors 
of the perjury trial, saying: “It was our 
intention that our verdict should stand as 
a vindication of Colonel Stewart.” 

Editorially, most metropolitan news- 
papers supported Mr. Rockefeller Jr. Said 
the conservative New York Evening Post: 
“He [Rockefeller] is right. The other 
position is only a variation of a famous 
exclamation to make it read, ‘principle be 
damned.’ ” 

Practically, Wall Street estimated that 
previous to the Rockefeller letter, only 
17% of Standard Oil of Indiana stock was 
in Rockefeller hands, while Colonel Stew- 
art and allies controlled 51%. 

It was not entirely clear, last week, who 
would be the Rockefeller candidate for 
Chairman of the Board.+ Nor was it 
clear why Mr. Rockefeller Jr. had gone to 
Egypt on the eve of his biggest fight. 

*Standard Oil Co. of Indiana has _ issued 
9,160,000 shares of capital stock. 

*President E. G. Seubert of Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana was mentioned in the Rockefeller 
letter as a “loyal and devoted” leader. But he 
had long been considered a Stewart man. Now 
he may be the crux of the battle. 














The New York 
‘Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits... . . $35,000,000 





Domestic and Foreign 


Banking Facilities 


Trust Services 
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Book Business 


Most people buy books to read. Literary 
people buy them to re-read. Bibliophiles 
buy them to see, touch and to ponder their 
histories. Shrewd men buy them to sell. 
More and more potent becomes the last- 
named reason. The shy bibliophile who has 
picked up some musty, stained bibelot in a 
sulphurous basement often has apologetic 
recourse to the sales value of his purchase. 
Criticized, he will smile slyly, hint: “Wait 
and see what I can raise on it!” Under 
cover of this practical sounding alibi he 
conceals his curious love to finger old 
vellum, to scan rough, archaic type, to pos- 
sess a fragment of the 18th century. 

But the sales value of rare books is far 
more than an alibi. This was never more 
startlingly demonstrated than last week 
at the Manhattan auction of the books 
collected by famed songwriter Jerome 
David Kern (Kalua, Raggedy Ann, Who, 
Old Man River) of Bronxville, N.Y. At 
that sale Dickens’ Pickwick Papers (per- 
fect copy, first edition) sold for $28,000. 
Fielding’s Tom Jones (first edition, uncut, 
original binding) brought $29,000. Hardy’s 
A Pair of Blue Eyes (original manuscript 
of twelve chapters) topped the sale at $34,- 
ooo. A total of 748 items brought 
$933,625. 

In book transactions of this magnitude 
it would be difficult to estimate the ele- 
ments of littérateur, bibliophile and busi- 
nessman in each buyer or seller. Certain it 
is that shrewd business instinct prevails 
to a large degree. People were aghast at 
the prices, at the possibilities of further 


TIME 





increase. They pondered investment in 
books as against investment in stocks. 
They had good reason. 

Following is a list of rare items in Eng- 
lish literature showing approximate varia- 
tions in the last decade: 

1918 1928 
Byron—Marino Falerio, Doge 

of Venice (manuscript).... $8,500 $27,000 
Byron—laltz (quarto edition) 1,500 8 
Byron— Childe Harold’s Pil- 


grimage (two leaves of manu- 

SD a0 cab ves ke oh bes 300 3,250 
Dickens—The Cricket on the 

Hearth (manuscript)...... 19,000 75,000 
Hardy—Far from the Madding 

Crowd (manuscript)....... 3,200 75,000 
Hardy—Desperate Remedies 

SO ND 6 5.5 a's 0 4s 0 500 §=7,000 
Kipling—Captains Courageous 

CORREIREEEE) . o.ccadccccvcs 11,500 50,000 
Kipling—Schoolboy Lyrics 

(first edition)......... oe 500 4,000 
Barrie—The Little Minister 

| a ae 4,500 25,000 
Kelmscott Chaucer (vellum edi- 

I eer errs . 4,500 20,000 


5 

Boswell’s Johnson, (uncut copy) 500 5,000 
Rubaivat of Omar Khayyam 

CT") re 500 8,000 

Thus on a 1918 investment of $55,000, 
the shrewd buyer could now realize $304,- 
500, or about 600%. Rare indeed is the 
securities investment with such a return. 
Many a stockmarketer turned to his first 
editions, last week, considered the less 
usual ways of making money. 











SETH THOMAS CLOCKS solve the problem of a satisfactory 


investment of your bonus check! The gleaming mahogany case of 
Chime No. 96 above is particularly beautiful with inlaid mar- 
guetry, reminiscent of the Golden Age of English cabinet making. 
$60.00. Write to Seth Thomas Clock Company, 19 West 44th St., 
New York, for booklet, showing many styles from $5.50 to $125.00. 
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Durant Drama 

In April 1927, William Crapo Durant, 
founder and for two terms controlling 
power of General Motors, bought adver- 
tising space in the daily newspapers, pub- 
lished therein the statement that he had 
resigned from several directorates to de- 
vote his full time and attention to Durant 
Motors Inc. 

Last week William Crapo Durant called 
to Manhattan 500 Durant dealers and dis- 
tributors. “First,” said he, “Do you be- 
lieve in W. C. Durant?” Five hundred 
men rose up, boomed loyally: “Yes.” “Sec- 
ond, do you believe that W. C. Durant 
would be unfair or unjust ... to men 
who have been loyal to him for years .. . 
through every trial?” The Durant legion 
shouted denial. Then Mr. Durant an- 
nounced he would quit the presidency (0¢ 
his stock control) of Durant Motors. 

The valedictory made provision for the 
future: “a new group of executives to be- 
come heavily interested financially, to take 
over complete management.” The valedic- 
tory mentioned the need of recreation, 
leisure, mentioned mysteriously an engi- 
neering project at New Brunswick, N. J., 
a Durant-controlled rayon plant in Vir- 
ginia, other “interests,” in all, “35 times 
greater than Durant with all its plants.” 

In a pamphlet-message “to my many 
dealers, my many friends, and my loyal 
associates,” Mr. Durant denied vigorously 
that the resignation from active manage- 
ment meant giving up financial control of 
Durant or any other motor company. 
Dealers, friends, etc., recalled that William 
Crapo Durant had only recently bought 
full control of Locomobile Co. of America, 
that only last week he had bought a large, 
but not quite controlling interest in Para- 
mount Cab Manufacturing Co. 
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“Biggest” Campbell 

Before the War, Russia was one of the 
world’s largest exporters of wheat, averag- 
ing 4,173,800 long tons yearly. But last 
year, Soviet Russia was a large importer of 
wheat, due to: 1) inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities; 2) to peasant dissatisfac- 
tion, and 3) to the total crop failure in 
1924. The government now projects a 
campaign to increase the 1929 planted 
acreage 89%, to modernize farm methods. 

While Russia’s rich peasants (Kulaki) 
want to reduce their 1929 acreage, Mos- 
cow has planned a vast tract, of 10,000,000 
acres, where wheat may be grown abun- 
dantly and efficiently. As everyone knows, 
the world’s most efficient wheatgrower is 
Montana’s Thomas D. Campbell (Time, 
Jan. 14, 1928), world’s “biggest farmer.” 
Most natural, therefore, was Moscow’s de- 
cision to send a commission to the Camp- 
bell farm at Hardin, Mont. There, com- 
missioners heard that the annual Campbell 
harvest tops 500,000 bushels. 

While the commission studied at Hardin, 
last week, Wheatgrower Campbell sailed 
on the /le de France, to offer verbally his 
suggestions to the Soviet government and 
Dictator Josef Stalin. He will suggest the 


‘purchase of $100,000 worth of farm ma- 


chinery, $50,000,000 worth of trucks. He 
will urge the immediate construction and 
repair of Soviet roads. Whatever U. S. 
wheatgrowers may lose from the recovery 
of Russia’s export position will have been 
gained by U. S. machinery manufacturers. 
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Pariah and Prophet 


ZOLA AND His Time—Matthew Joseph- 
son—Macaulay ($5). 

There was an evening in Paris in the 
*-os when the Prince of Wales, later Ed- 
ward VII, went backstage at the Variétés. 
He was led through a gloomy cavern of 
stained canvas, ropes, flaring lamps. The 
air was pungent, draughty, filled with the 
cloying scent of women doused with vio- 
lent perfumes. The blond prince entered 
the dressing room of the leading lady, a 
famed courtesan. She greeted him with 
coy, voluptuous respect, in tantalizing des- 
habille. The little dressing room was 
filled with starchy gentlemen, shouting 
amid the gay popping of corks. To one side 
stood a myopic, corpulent, bearded figure. 
His squinting eyes turned ceaselessly, his 
nostrils twitched. He was Emile Zola, 
novelist. He had persuaded Ludovic Ha- 
levy, boulevardier & librettist, to bring 
him there. The Prince stared at the bosom 
and hips of his hostess. Emile Zola stared 
also, fixed her image in his mind. Later 
he would transfer it into words. That 
night the Prince escorted the actress from 
the theatre. But Zola returned to the 
portfolio of notes for his next novel, Nana, 
a saga of sensuality. 

The incident is typical of Zola. For the 
20 novels of his Rougon-Macquart series 
he investigated every form of humanity 
from gigolo to genius. His note-books fat- 
tened with vicarious experiences. Nana’s 
obscene smiles were for his pages, not for 
him. Called by the public Dr. Filth, the 
slimy Giant, he was in reality a clinical 
analyst of living. His private life was of 
astounding purity. His livelihood was 
labor, his distraction more labor. 

Emile Zola was born in Paris in 1840, 
but spent his boyhood in Aix. He was the 
son of an Italian engineer and a rugged 
French country maid. His father had a 
scheme to water the dried-up fountains 
of Aix. But he died in the midst of this 
first promising project and his wife and 
heir were legally deprived of financial re- 
ward. Up to Paris went young Zola, his 
imagination glittering with the romanti- 
cism of Alfred de Musset. He lived a Bo- 
hemian life, indolent, unspeakably shabby, 
a starveling writing silly verses. He 
took a harlot to live with him, thus ending 
his long virginity which was to be a jibe 
in later salons. He became a publisher’s 
clerk, worked ten hours a day. Nauseated 
with romanticism, he wrote a thousand 
words daily, part of a projected scheme of 
novels which would neither gild lilies nor 
avoid dung. Naturalism was being born. 
Literature should be scientifically aware 


TIME readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U.S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. _ \ Samii Game 














EMILE ZOLA 


He was famed, fat, crammed with food. 


of inheritance & environment. He would 
make his mellifluous name resound on the 
boulevards, the back alleys. 

More and more novels. More and more 
notoriety. More and more money. The 
Belly of Paris captured the public. Zola 
grew fatter, became a bluff, boorish figure 
in cafe & salon life. People revolted at 
Naturalism but read it. Staunchly its 
founder proceeded, one thousand words a 
day. 

L’Assomoir (1877) sold 100,000 copies. 
This drab vignette of lowly Parisian life 
rooted naturalism in the literary soil. Zola 
married an intelligent, passionate woman. 
He met weekly with Gustave Flaubert, 
Edmond de Goncourt, Alphonse Daudet, 
Ivan Turgeniev. He was famed, fat, 
crammed with food. He worked inces- 
santly—news articles, plays, novels. His 
villa at Médan, outside Paris, grew in bulk 
and reputation. Its owner was excoriated, 
saluted, accused, defended. Madame Zola 
remained childless. 

As the Rougon-Macquart series drew to 
a close, Zola’s paunch troubled him. He 
ceased drinking at meals, lost 30 pounds in 
three weeks. Daudet failed to recognize 
him on the street. Zola took his handsome 
dignified servant, Jeanne Rozerot, as a 
mistress. At the age of 49 he begat a 
daughter, begat a son a few years later. 
This belated parenthood altered the man. 
The steely scientist became messianic. Fe- 
cundity and progeny made him regard the 
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BEN BOSWELL 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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future of his children and, relatively, of 
the race. He wrote books of prophecy and 
humanistic policy. 

Then in a wave of Catholicism and anti- 
semitism Capt. Alfred Dreyfus was falsely 
convicted of treason to the French army, 
was incarcerated on Devil’s Island. In the 
third year of his imprisonment the verdict 
began to create protest. Out of his happy, 
latter-day quiet came Zola, white hot with 
zeal for Dreyfus’ acquittal. The army and 
courts were proudly, rottenly impregnable. 
Zola publicly diagnosed the case, publicly 
accused the dignitaries involved, was tried 
and condemned to prison for a year. The 
frenzied mob was upon him and his ad- 
visors (among them Georges Clemenceau) 
thought it better for him to leave. He 
escaped, harried by conscience, to England. 
Two years later his accusations were 
proved correct. Suicide was epidemic in 
the high councils of France. Zola returned. 
Among all just people he was a public 
idol. 

On the night of Sept. 28, 1902, Zola and 
his wife retired early, shut their door and 
all their windows. A fire was dying in the 
grate. The chimney was stopped up. 
Through the night the room filled with 
carbon monoxide. Mme. Zola almost per- 
ished. Emile Zola died of asphyxiation. 

The Significance. Emile Zola’s trium- 
phant career resulted from his need for 
fame. Failure was unthinkable, not so 
much for its own sake, but for the restless 
sense of frustration it caused. Thus he 
completed 20 naturalistic novels, seven 
philosophic novels, countless newspaper 
articles, several plays, considerable juve- 
nilia. In the span of his life Naturalism 
was initiated, scorned, accepted, apothe- 
osized, suspected, deserted. Naturalism is, 
of course, only an easy appellation for an 
attitude. But its result in Zola is not de- 
fined by that word. Try as he did to be 
completely dispassionate, his works are 
suffused with strong, personal, poetic 
rhythm and color. Zola is greater than 
vague Naturalism. He includes it, tran- 
scends it with sharp, savory revelations of 


life. 
The Author. Matthew Josephson has 


been affiliated with left-wing poetry pam- 


_phlets (Broom, Secession, The Little Re- 


view). But for the past two years he has 
lost himself in the pursuit of Zola. His 
exposition has great dramatic momentum, 
his documentation is miraculously com- 
plete. This is a magnificent biography 
which relies on a vast harvesting and dy- 
namic marshalling of facts and testimony, 
rather than the brilliant, suppositious and 
dubious psychologizing which is at once 
the glamor and fault of Strachey, Gue- 
dalla and Ludwig. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 
Tue Lire AND TRAGEDY OF ALEXANDRA FEODOROVNA, FMpREss 
or Russta—A Biography—Baroness Sophie Buxhoeveden—Lon 
mans Green ($7.50). Faithful and sympathetic record by one of the 
Empress’s few enduring friends. (See Tre December 24.) 
Tue Intimate Lire or Tue Last Tzartna—Princess Catherine 
Radziwill—Lincoln MacVeagh ($5.00). Sprightly, dispassionate ap 
praisal by a member of that St.’ Petersburg aristocracy which the 
Empress failed to gratify. (December 24.) 
Cock’s FeEatHER—Katherine Newlin Burt—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50) 
Effectively sketched, a young man is gallant though modern. (No 
vember 19.) 
Mipsummer Nicut And Other Tales In Verse—John Masefield 


Macmillan ($2.00). Arthurian romance in narrative lyrics of power 











White Teeth 


are no 
Security 


As 4 persons out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger know, greatly to their 
sorrow, Pyorrhea ignores the teeth and 
attacks the gums. 

When you brush your teeth, brush gums 
vigorously with the dentifrice that helps 
to firm gums and keep them sound (dis- 
ease seldom attacks healthy gums). For- 
han’s for the Gums is such a dentifrice. 

Try it. You'll be delighted with the 
results. 

This dentifrice, more than an ordinary 
toothpaste, refreshing, efficient and safe, 
helps to firm gums. In addition, it cleans 
teeth and protects them from acids which 
cause decay. 

Protect your teeth and your health. 
Visit your dentist regularly for inspec- 
tion. Start using Forhan’s, every morning, 
every night. Get a tube from your drug- 
gist, today. 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s 


g ums 





YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 


Dreer’ 


Garden Book == 


“I got them at Dreer’s,”’ is so 
often the answer, when you 
ask a neighbor the secret of 
his success with Vegetables 
or Flowers. Our 1929 Garden 
Book will help you choose 
the best Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs and tell you 
how to grow them. 











A copy free if you mention 
TIME 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Genuine “Threadneedle” pre-shrunk cut-to- 
your-measure shirts. Wesend you samples 
of latest st yle shirtings, and an easy self-measuring 
form. You select the style and cloth. Absolutely 
guaranteed pre-shrunk cloth, and tailored to your 
measure. Send for samples today. No obligation. 
“THREADNEEDLE” Custom Shirt Makers 
379 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Peweze! Shirts 





for the 











ART 


Dynamic Dutchmen 

Throughout the Midwest there are car- 
loads of viands, thousands of dirty dishes 
swiftly and mechanically cleaned, which 
testify to the energy and foresight of a 
single man.* In various parts of the U. S. 
are flaring furnaces, silent turbines, which 
symbolize the driving force of several 
famed & rich U. S. citizens.+ There are 
concert halls all over the country in which 
people mass whenever a certain Gaelic 
songster appears.** There is a Manhattan 
banker whose crown of fortune is studded 
with many a jewel of enterprise (rail- 
roads, insurance, real estate, distilleries, 
collieries, industrial alcohol, copper, auto- 
mobiles, oil, perfumes, mines, silk).++ 

The common quality which animated the 
restaurateur, which infuses the steelman, 
the tenor, the banker, is power. Living 
from apparently inexhaustible power, these 
men surround themselves with tokens of 
force. 

As art collectors they take pride in 
owning deep-shadowed Rembrandts, dash- 
ing, vital characters from the brush of 
Franz Hals. They relish the dynamic 
Dutchmen. 

Thus, in the Anglo-Batavian Society’s 
exhibition of Dutch Art at the Royal 
Academy in London (Jan. 4-March 9), 
the U. S. section consists of 16 paintings, 
mostly Rembrandts and Halses, loaned by 
the men mentioned above. It was a show 
of strong painting. U. S. strongmen con- 
tributed; British strongmen admired. As 
Rudyard Kipling, Chemical Tycoon Alfred 
Lord Melchett and their like roamed 
around the gallery they found enough pig- 
mental pabulum to absorb their busy minds 
for hours. 

There were no ephemeral moods in 
fleeting colors. Whether the subject was 
Vermeer’s*** famed Woman Reading with 
its tremulous sifting of sunshine through a 
casement, or the seamed faces of Rem- 
brandt in austere gloom, it was character 
that was presented—str ong character in 
strong color. 





The exhibit was guarded by alert hawk- 
shaws as if it were loose bullion. A par- 
tial estimation of the intrinsic value of the 
g20 canvases was $15,000,000. Most of 
them came from famed _ continental 
museums—from which U. S. strongmen 
will experience great difficulty in prying 
them. 


*The late John R 


Thompson, restaurant 
tycoon of Lake Forest, Ll. 
{Andrew William Mellon; Charles M. 
Schwab; Edward William Edwards of Cincin- 
nati. 


**Tenor john McCormack of Noroton, Conn. 
(lately dubbed Count by Pope Pius XI). 

t{Jules Semon Bache. 

***Secretary Andrew William Mellon loaned 
one of his three Vermeers. Since there are only 
41 authenticated Vermeers in the world (15 in 
the U. S., three in the Metropolitan Museum) 
Secretary Mellon’s trio may be considered an 
“extensive” collection 
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For PLAINAND FOUNTAIN PENS 


toms 


Eternal PiackInk 


15¢ the 2 oz. bottle, at all good drug and 
Stationery stores 


SCIENCE 
NEW S* LETTER 


HIS entertaining weekly is 

. the mouthpiece for the last- 
minute word in scientific prog- \ 
ress. Events in every branch of 
science are rushed to you within 
fourteen days. Science News- “ 


Letter goes to no one but indi- 


viduals and libraries. Through 
the careful reading of its pages, 
many times the subscriber can 
get the jump on his business, by 
knowing in advance, the scien- 
tific discoveries affecting his line. 
Introductory Offer—$1 for 13 Weeks 
2161 B St. 
Washington, D. C. 


This Two Cent Investment 
Pays Dividends for Life 












Send for acopy of Mi-Reference and let it guard 
and guide your investments. With it you can 
record all your personal finances — stocks, bonds 
insurance, tax information—every detail on twelve 
convenient loose-leaf forms. 6x9 Leatherette 


Cover, 120 sheets, index, $5.00. 
Your Copy is Free 


for ten day trial. Write for it on your letterhead. 
Use it. If not more than pleased, remove the leaves 
you have used and return it in ten days. 


Free trial offer in U. S. only. 
PFENING & SNYDER, Inc. 


513 Commerce Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 


Read RARE Books 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely uniqui 
service. 

Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writing for 


information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Margaret Propert Farrand, 
daughter of President Livingston Farrand 
of Cornell University; to Harry A. F. 
Eaton, World War veteran of Washington. 

o— 

Married. Richard Henry Gatling, 58, 
Manhattan banker, son of famed Gatling- 
gunman Richard Jordan Gatling; to Ann 

Jones, of Baltimore, in Hagerstown, 
Md. Banker Gatling recently divorced 
Winifred Waters Gatling on the ground 
of desertion. She had gone to Jerusalem, 
Palestine, to practice Christian Science. 

© 

Married. Mr. Tifft, paper box manu- 
facturer of Brooklyn, N. Y., and one Ruth 
Esther Petersonn, of Fryburg, Me.; in 
South Berwick, Maine. A parental tiff 
over names left Mr. Tifft first nameless; 
he remains so, is listed in the telephone 
book as TIFFT. 

——_ 

Married. Lady Mary Scott, god-daugh- 
ter of H. M. the Queen-Empress Mary, 
daughter of the seventh Duke of Buc- 
cleuch; and Lord David Burghley, famed 
track athlete of Cambridge and the Olym- 
pic games, eldest son & heir of the fifth 
Marquess of Exeter; in London. 


© 


Married. Frances Teresa Kelley, 
daughter of Copperman Cornelius Francis 
Kelley (Anaconda) of Manhattan; to 
Thomas Mortimer Keresey, publicity 
director of the International Mercantile 
Marine, of Manhattan; in Manhattan. 

—_—_—o— 

Divorced. Sir Paul Dukes, able Lon- 
don journalist & author, onetime official 
hawkshaw in Russia; by Lady Margaret 
Rutherfurd Dukes, famed New Thinker, 
onetime spouse of Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Ogden L. Mills, daughter of Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt. Nuptial prophets 
link Lady Dukes with Prince Charles 
Murat of France, son of Bonapartist 
Prince Joachim Murat, descendant of Gen. 
Joachim Murat, onetime King of Naples. 

—_—o—— 

Divorced. Russell Sturgis Codman Jr., 
Boston real estate broker, famed interna- 
tional oarsman, graduate of Groton and 
Harvard; by Mrs. Elinor Medill Patterson 
Codman of Chicago, onetime Nun in The 
Miracle, daughter of famed Publisher 
Joseph Medill Patterson; on the ground 
of desertion. 

Appointed. Rt. Rev. Monsignor J. 
Francis O’Hern, Vicar General of the 
Diocese of Rochester, N. Y.; to be Bishop 
of Rochester, succeeding Bishop Thomas 
F. Hickey. 

Appointed. Rev. Robert J. Armstrong, 
rector of St. Paul’s, Yakima, Wash.; to be 
Bishop of Sacramento, succeeding Bishop 
Patrick J. Keane. 

Died. Mrs. Helen Woodford Ruth, 31, 
onetime Boston waitress; estranged wife 
of famed Baseballer George Herman 
(“Babe”) Ruth by burning and asphyxia- 
tion in a fire at the house of Dr. Edward 
H. Kinder, dentist, in Watertown, Mass. 
The Ruths were married in 1914, separated 


TIME 


in 1925. For a year and a half Mrs. Rv'h 
had lived in Watertown as Mrs. Kinder. 

Died. Mrs. Josephine Winslow Carlton, 
wife of Western Union President New- 
comb Carlton of Manhattan, onetime Buf- 
falo socialite; of cerebral hemorrhage; in 
Manhattan. 

— 

Died. Wallace Eddinger, 47, famed 
actor (Little Lord Fauntleroy, Captain 
Applejack, And So To Bed); of pneu- 
monia; in Pittsburgh. 

} 

Died. Baron Karl von Skoda, 51, in- 
ventor of the Skoda howitzer (bane of 
Liége, Antwerp, Verdun); in Vienna. 

Died. Cornelius P. (“Con”) Shea, 55, 
famed & robust Chicago labor racketeer, 
onetime dump cartman, onetime President 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters; after-an operation for gall 
stones; in Chicago. In 1905 Racketeer 
Shea led a four months’ strike of Chicago 
teamsters. Twenty-one were killed, 416 
injured, 4,620 idle. Cost to the union: 
$1,050,000. Estimated cost to employers: 
$8,000,000. 

Died. Emil Fuchs,* 62, famed Austrian 
painter, sculptor and etcher of monarchs 
and geniuses; by suicide in his Manhattan 
studio. Artistic conqueror of four cities: 
Berlin, Rome, London, New York, he 
sculpted Wilhelm Hohenzollern; painted 
King Edward VII, Fritz Kreisler, Serge 
Rachmaninoff, Elbert H. Gary; designed 
the King Edward VII postage stamp of 
the British Empire. Recently he acquired 
internal cancer. He left a note to his sis- 
ter: “I am already a burden to myself 
and my surroundings.” 


Died. Eugenio Cardinal Tosi, 65, Arch- 
bishop of Milan; after a long illness; in 
Milan. His death leaves the College of 
Cardinals with 33 foreign cardinals and 29 
Italian; the first Italian minority since the 
14th century schism of Avignon. 

Died. The Noble Earls of Howe and 
of Egmont, on the same day. Richard 
George Penn Curzon, 67, fourth Earl of 
Howe, was Hon. Treasurer of the Allied 
Forces in wartime, 1914-1915; descendant 
of General Howe of American Revolution- 
ary fame; onetime Lord-in-Waiting to 
Queen Victoria; and Lord Chamberlain tc 
Queen Alexandra. Charles John Perceval. 
70, ninth Earl of Egmont, had been mer- 
chant mariner, mounted policeman in 
Natal, border customer in Zululand. 

Died. Benjamin Newton Duke, 73, last 
of the famed Duke tobacco tycoons & 
philanthropists (Duke University), of 
Durham, N. C.; of acute bronchitis; in 
Manhattan. Mr. Duke was a son of the 
founder of American Tobacco Co., (Lucky 
Strike, Sweet Caporal, Pall Mall), art col- 
lector, financier (water power, real estate, 
railroads, banking). To his daughter, Mrs 
Mary L. Duke Biddle, wife of Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle Jr., socialite & televisionist 
of Philadelphia and Manhattan, Mr. Duke 
left a substantial share of his $60,000,000 
fortune. 


*Not to be confused with Judge Emil Fuchs, 
president and owner of the Boston Braves base- 


ballers. 





The Cunarder ‘ 


LH A Vv ‘A N A) 
as Saturday | 


The largest and fastest 
transatlantic liner 
in weekly service between 


NEW YORK and HAVANA 


From NewYork Every Saturday 
direct to pier in Havana 


Famous transatlantic liner 
Caronia, 31,155 tons, newly 
remodelled with first-class ser- 
vice of Cunard’s Transatlantic 
standards. Hot and cold run- 
ning water in every room... 
all beds, no berths, many rooms 
with private baths. Glass- 
enclosed deck . . . charming 
lounges... verandah café... 
All at rates which only Cunard 
service merits. Advance hotel 
reservations in Havana. Spe- 
cial 13-day all-expense tours. 


See Your Local Agent 


CUNARD 


HAVANA SERVICE 





GUIDE 
toW INTER 
TRAVEL 


WEST INDIES 

CALIFORNIA 

PANAMA CANAL v 
FLORIDA Write 
CANADA for 
HAWAII this 
SOUTH AMERICA booklet 
SOUTHERN RESORTS 
MEDITERRANEAN& A 
WORLD CRUISES 


2 days to3 mos. 
#33 to *2500 





FRANCO BELGIQUE 
Tours Co.,INec, 
551-T FIFTH AVE. 
New York City 


Mention TIME when 
responding to an advertisement 


Your neighbors $1A YEAR 15S CENTS 


know the Pathfinder and you will like it--the every- 
week news digest from the Nation’s Ce: nter. Bright, 
; dependable, different--nothing else like | 
ington »ssip, politics, science, travel, 
fun, lo ts of pictures, instruction, entertainment. 
S Trial 1 3 weeks--13 big issues--only 15 Cents. 
p> or $1 for full year. Send now. Address: 


Pathfinder, Dept.69 Washington, D.C. 





TIME 
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Stillman Panorama 


Panorama it was called. A pretty smart- 
chart, plastered with splendid examples 
of photography, made out of nice paper, 
containing notes on the gregarious activi- 
ties of social big-wigs, it made its début on 
Manhattan newsstands last October 
(True, Oct. 8). The frontispiece, natur- 
ally, was a picture of Mrs. Anne U. Still- 
man, since she was financing the sheet. 

Last week, Mrs. Anne UV. Stillman an- 
nounced that she had grown tired of Pan- 
orama and would stop publishing it imme- 
diately. The entire staff, with the excep- 
tion of Editor H. B. Mayer, who has a 
contract, was discharged. Said Mrs. Still- 
man: 

“Tt has been quite an adventure but I 
think after this I shall stick to aviation. 
I have already brought up a large family 
and I found that running Panorama was 
like having another family on my hands. 
Writing people are very temperamental, | 
find.” 

Editor Mayer stated that he wished to 
purchase Panorama and continue publish- 
ing it. He said that his offer of a “large 
sum of money” had been refused, that the 
cost of the venture had been $63,000. 
He sketched briefly the history of Pan- 
orama; it opened at 25¢ a copy in October, 
dropped to 15¢ in November. Advertising 
rates picked up slowly. Its circulation was 
7,000 at the Said Editor Mayer: 
“Panorama is not yet dead.” 


close. 


O’Brien Retires 

Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 63, retired last 
week as editor of the Boston Herald, a 
post he had held with distinction for 18 
years. 

Said the Herald: “To Mr. O’Brien, in 
whatever work he may choose to under- 
take—and we hope that an adequate life 
of Grover Cleveland will be a part of it*— 
the Herald wishes a continuance of health, 
wealth and happiness.” 

Frank W. Buxton, as managing editor 
and conductor of the editorial page, suc- 
ceeds Mr. O’Brien. In 1923, Mr. Buxton 
won the Pulitzer prize with his editorial, 
“Who Made Calvin Coolidge?” 


—~¢ 








Again, Life 

A Scotchman once made a talking movie 
and dropped all his aiches because he 
wasn't paid for them. 

How wonderful! So you've got the 
fascinating modern furniture now. 

No, Uncle Bill gave little Johnny a chest 
of tools for Christmas. 


Nowadays, if a man falls by the wayside 
the chances are that he was a pedestrian. 


The above are jokes. They were printed 
in Life Jan. 4, the first issue under the 
editorship of Norman Hume Anthony 
(Trme, Jan. 7). They were apparently 
considered extraordinary jokes, for Editor 
Anthony reprinted them word for word 
in Life, Jan. 11. 

*Mr. O’Brien was personal secretary to 
President Cleveland. 





“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Tracy Drake, boniface of the smart 
Drake and Blackstone Hotels, Chicago, 
protested, last week, against a new action 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to cut 
commissions on income from public booth 
phones. Said Mr. Drake: “We're all slaves 
of the monopolistic telephone company. 
You know we have to pay the loss on bad 
slugs.” To which, William D. Bangs, gen- 
eral counsel for the telephone company, 
queried: “Is it possible that the clientele 





Lewis-Smith Studios, Chicago 
TRACEY DRAKE 
Slugging? Is it possible? 


of the Blackstone and the Drake should 
drop bad slugs in the phones?” 








v 


John Ringling, circusman, purchased 
last week for $400 the bathtub in which 
French Revolutionist Jean Paul Marat was 
lolling when Charlotte Corday assassinated 
him. Other famed bathtubs, unpriced, are 
linked with Diogenes, Earl Carroll. 


— 





Leroy S. Buffington, in 1880, was a 
young Minneapolis architect with an idea. 
He had conceived a building which he 
called a “cloud scraper.’’ Simple was the 
construction principle—a_ steel skeleton 
with a shelf at each floor to hold the sur- 
face masonry. He took out patents on it. 
Since then, almost every skyscraper in the 
world has been built on Mr. Buffington’s 
principle. Last week, Architect Buffington, 
8g, received a check for $2,250 as royalties 
on the construction on the 25-story Rand 
Building, in Minneapolis. It was the first 
time, despite eleven infringement suits, 
that he had ever received royalties on a 
skyscraper. 

Henry Ford in his new book, My 
Philosophy of Industry, writes: “In com- 
mon decency the liquor generation should 
be allowed to die in silence. Its agonies 
should not be the constant topic of Ameri- 
can journals.” 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt was guest of 
honor, last week, at a reception in her late 
husband’s birthplace, No. 28 East 2oth St., 
Manhattan. Plans were announced to raise 
a $250,000 endowment fund for the main- 
tenance of the Roosevelt birthplace; a 
$50,000 mortgage on the house was cere- 
moniously burned. Then, she sailed for 
Switzerland to visit her son-in-law and 
daughter, Dr. and Mrs. Richard Derby. 

Great traveler that he was, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s world-wanderings have been 
rivaled, perhaps eclipsed, by those of his 
widow. Since his death, on Jan. 6, 19109, 
Mrs. Roosevelt has traveled some 115,372 
miles, as follows: 


Four trips to Europe....ccceces 26,000 
World Cruise......... saa “28075 
a .saeutes teak dal 14,000 
SONNNED: SPRMNOR TS 17,196 
RE whale ta. hea Recah Eee 3,000 
WHOMRE i tuoliness case dacaee vs 3,000 
ee eae ee + 15,000 
Comite AMrGte wos s oases vec 8,000 
DRONE) SONOS. s tindinaetosnntcas 228,372" 
es 





The late Isadora Duncan left some 
$25,000 worth of real estate in France and 
the rights to her book, My Life. Her will 
was filed last week in Manhattan by her 
adopted daughter, Irma. It had been writ- 
ten six years ago in Moscow, just before 
she left by airplane for Paris on a honey- 
moon. At the chance suggestion of a 
friend, she scribbled it in pencil on a page 
torn out of a little notebook. It said: 
“This is my last will and testament. In 
case of my death I leave my entire prop- 
erty to my husband, Serge Yessenin. In 
case of simultaneous death, then such 
property to go to my brother, Augustin 
Duncan.” 

Serge Yessenin committed suicide three 
years later. 

Augustin Duncan, blind, is still alive in 
Germany. 

—_o——_ 

Rev. J. Frank Norris, fundamentalist 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Fort 
Worth, Tex., took, last week, a swift auto- 
mobile ride which ended with a view of his 
church, Sunday school building and gym- 
nasium—all destroyed by fire. 

Previous doings of Mr. Norris: 

1912, was indicted for arson and perjury 
in connection with another burning of his 
church, was acquitted. 

1917, denounced Y. M. C. A. practice 
of giving cigarets to soldiers. 

1923, predicted from pulpit of Rev. John 
Roach Straton that “sin-steeped” Man- 
hattan would be demolished “within one 
hour.” 

1926, killed Lumberman Dexter E. 
Chipps in the study of his church, was ac- 
quitted of murder. 
o- 

Roscoe (“Fatty”) Arbuckle, onetime 
cinema funnyman, was haled into court in 
Culver City, Calif., last week, to show 
cause why his roadhouse should not be 
padlocked as a nuisance. 








*The dates of these trips were: 

Jan. 1t919—to Paris and the grave of her 
son; Nov. 1919—to Brazil; Jan. 1922—Ant- 
werp, thence to South Africa; Dec. 1923—World 
Tour. (New York. Tokyo, Moscow, Berlin, 
Paris, Naples and home); Dec. 1924—Cuba; 
May 1925—Italy; Jan. 1926—Yucatan (to study 
Mayans); Jan. 1927—South America (Bolivia, 
Montevideo, Argentina, etc.); Jan. 10928 


Panama, Salvador, Cuba, Guatemala; Aug. 1925 
—Europe; 


Jan. 1929—Switzerland. 
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Divine BOYS PLUNGE from the rail of your 
ship .. . Lei-girls greet you with flowers... 

As you step ashore, you feel that you are 
the discoverer of a new world where it is never 
winter or summer, but always June! There are 
new fragrances of ginger- flowers, lehua, plu- 
meria. New jewel colors in the water that 
caresses the coral sands. A new sense of re- 
moteness .... 

Tonight the lilting cadence of a low-voiced 
Hawaiian song may drift to the /anaz of your 
smart hotel, on a breeze that is just as soft in 
winter as in summer. The torches of native 
fishermen will sparkle to you from a distant 
coral reef as you sit chatting with old chance- 
met acquaintances of the Riviera. How dif- 
Jerent it all is—and yet you found Hawaii in 


“ ™~ “ 


MATSON LINE From San francisco 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one-class 
steamers. Novel entertainment features— glorious fun, 
Matson All-Expense Tours include transportation, 
hotels and sightseeing. See your travel agency or Mat- 
son Line; 215 Market Street, San Francisco; §3§ 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 140 So, Dearborn, Chi- 
cago; 1805 Elm Street, Dallas; 510 W, Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle; 8214 
Fourth Street, Portland, Ore, 


LR SSBB RORSBRBERB EL ZASSSTSARNREBZOKRHBAA 


F or beautijul illustrated booklet in 
colors and co, oby of ‘‘Tourfax”’ travel 
guide, mail this coupon today to... 


Came 





less time than it takes to cross the Atlantic! 

Golf courses everywhere —along the sea, 
up in rainbow-festooned valleys, even one 
where the steam from awesome Kilauea Vol- 
cano drifts across the greens, 

Every day you go swimming, surfboarding 
or outrigger-canoeing; motor to colorful 
beaches, stupendous canyons, and volcanic 
wonderlands. You enjoy deepsea game fish- 
ing; the native /vaus and ancient Aulas; the 
Oriental bazaars ; the little cruises among the 
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HAWAII ‘fourist BUREAU 


Address 


islands of Kauai, Oahu, Hawaii and Maui. 
And best of all, perhaps, the long days and 
evenings of dreamy, delicious laziness among 
all the luxuries of the world-famed hotels. 
Stay long enough to see it all! Hawaii is 
only 2000 miles (four to six days’ delightful 
voyage) from the Pacific Coast; and all-inclu- 
sive tours range upward from $400 or $500 
including all steamer fares, and hotels and 
sightseeing for two or three weeks ashore. De 


. luxe accommodations, also, that are equal to 


those of Europe’s most renowned resorts. 
Hawaii is a U. S. Territory, and travel 
agents everywhere can book you direct from 
home, without formalities, via Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattleor Vancouver, B. C. Ask 
your local agent for more information today. 
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LASSCO LINE FROM os Angeles 


Sailings every © sturday over the delightrul Southern route 


j \on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruisers. De 
* luxe accommodations; also economy tours on all- 





expense tickets, Ask at any authorized travel agency 

or at Los Angeles Steamship Company offices; 730 

South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Ave., New 

York; 140 South Dearborn, Chicago; 1329 Kirby 
Bldg., Dallas; 685 Market St., San Francisco; 
119 W. Ocean Ave., Long Beach, Calif.; 217 East 
Broadway, San Diego, Calif, 
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P. O. Box 3615, San Francisco; 91 
P. O. Box 375, Los Angeles;or 
P. 0. Box 2120, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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high test 


premium 
gasoline -and 
no added price 


@ Winter is testing time 
for gasoline. @ When other 
gasolines are stubbornly re- 
sisting the action of the 
earburetor the new and 
better Texaco vaporizes 
readily. @ The quick get- 
away that you obtain even 
at this time of the year with 
Texaco shows the value of 
this high test gasoline. 
@ The smooth starts and 
the rapid response to the 
accelerator are the natural 


results of a “low boiling 





point” and a “low end 
point” with an “even, close distillation range.” @ Ex- 
acting scientific operations, rigidly controlled in our 
various refineries, insure the same high quality in 
every State and in all seasons. @ Try this real high 
test gasoline. Drive in today wherever you see the 
Texaco Red Star with the Green T. @ Fill your tank 
—enjoy premium performance at no added price. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


‘The NEW and BETTER 


TEXACO 
GASOLINE 


Forms a Dry Gas 


ores 


The new and better Texaco 


forms a dry gas, a perfect, 
vaporized mixture of gaso- 
line and air, which burns 
cleanly and completely, 
leaving no trace of raw 
liquid globules of gasoline 
to dilute the motor oil, 
Dry gas gives smooth, 
even power at all times, 


Wet gas is atomized gaso- 
line, a mixture of gasoline 
vapor and drops of raw liq- 
uid gasoline. These drops 
resist the action of the 
spark, make starting diffi- 
cult, burn unevenly, and 
tend todestroy the lubricat- 


ing value of the motor oil, 








